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Today  the  most  teachable  and  efficient 


(creator,  alM), 
of  the  fully  aiitoiiiatie 
Friilen  ('calculator — 
The  Thinking  Machine 
of  American  Hu^ine^H) 


*  Becuiiite  tliii*  new  u<hhiig  iiiucliiiic  Iium 
the  hrfit  keyboard  grunted  a  patent  in 
years  fit  fila  thv  hanti! )...ani\  l>ecanHe 
for  the  first  time  on  an  American  10-key 
machine  actual  items  are  visual  itom 
by  i/cm  ...demand  from  business  firms 
is  tremendous. 

Yet  Frideii  wants  to  effiiip  your  M‘b(N>l 
with  tli(^  new  Natural  Vlay  Adding 
Machines  as  rapidly  as  production  per¬ 
mits.  A  Friden  Man  near  you  will  bring 
a  demonstrator  for  you  to  try  —  pleus(> 
call  him  s(M>n.  F  riden  sales  and  service 
available  tbrougboiit  the  11. S.  and  tlie 
world.  FRIDKN  CALCL'LATING  MACIil.NF. 
co.^  INC.,  San  la*andru,  ('.alifiirnia. 


-—to  feel  bow  every  finger  (of  either  bund)  lulls  into 
natural,  easy  working  position... how  the  uver-sizt*,  plainly  lal)eled 
control  keys  give  direct  ^^live”  response... how  Totals  and 
Sub-totals  are  obtained  instantly  by  depressing  bars, 
with  no  spaee  strokes  required! 


Actual  items  you  enter  on  keyboard  appear  in  this 

('.heck  ^  indow  befitre  they  are  printed  or  added. 
Note,  loo,  how  (^lear  Signal  prints  automatically  on  ta|>e  with 
the  first  item  ffdlowing  a  total... also  how  True  (Iredit  Balance 
prints  without  extra  motor  operations  or  pre-setting! 


PRODUCTS  OF 


THE  NATURAl  WAY  ADDING  MACHINE 
THE  AUTOMATIC  CALCULATOR 
THE  COMPUTYPER 
THE  ADD-PUNCH  MACHINE 


Are  you  teaching  the  different  key  stroking 
of  the  Royal  Electric  in  your  classes? 

With  th«  tr«nd  more  and  more  toward  electric  type-  the  big  smile  of  approval  as  your  students  adapt 

writers  in  business,  complete  familiarity  with  them  themselves  to  the  touch.  You  and  your  students 

should  be  gained  in  the  classroom.  ^11  soon  find  out  how  much  easier,  faster  and  more 

otherwise,  the  girl  unfamiliar  with  the  new  Royal  f«w"ding  it  U  to  type  on  the  Royal  Electric. 

Electric  meets  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  business  If  you  haven't  already  installed  Royal  Electrics  in 

office.  your  classroom,  the  coupon  below  will  bring  a 

Inevitably,  she’ll  be  slowed  down  at  first  as  she  Royal  Representative  with  this  finest  of  electric 

adjusts  her  heavier  manual  touch  to  the  light,  re-  typewriters.  No  obligation, 
taxed  key  stroking  made  possible  by  the  new  Royal 
Electric. 

Ten  hours  of  instruction  is  the  minimum.  Notice 


STANDARD,  ilECTRIC,  PORTABli  TYPEWRITERS 
Roytyp*"  supiiliM 

Koyal  TypMvrtiar  (looipwiy,  Oiviaioa  Koyal  McHae  (larponitioa 


CUP  COUPON 


Royal  Typowritar  Company 

School  Dopt.,  2  Park  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 

(ientlemen:  Fleaoe  arrange  for  a  demonatration 
of  the  new  Royal  F^lectric  in  my  ciaaoea  without 
obligation. 
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Casyrtobt.  ItSS.  by  lha  Grass  fabUabiai  DtaWaa 
al  Iba  MtGraa-lllU  Baah  Ca.,  laa.  PrIataS  la  Iba 
OT.A.  EaiaraS  at  aaaaa4.alaaa  ■attar  AatU  II. 
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Addraaa  tartaayaadaaaa  raftniiaf  aabaci^ilaaa  la 
ClrcaJallaa  Dayariaeal,  Buataaaa  Eeacattaa 
Waata.  ISO*  NabU  .Si..  Pblladalphia  SS.  Pa.,  ar 
SSO  W.  ttad  Straai.  Naa  Yark  Sa.  N.  Y.  SaaH  m 
batb  aU  adSaaaa  aad  aaa  addraw  abaa  ibara  la 
a  abaaga.  aad  allaa  laar  aaaha  lar  aalry. 


THE  CASE  FOR 
STATE  SUPERVISION 

pUSlNE.SS  EDUCATION  may  or 
®  may  not  lie  under  state  suiJervision 
in  your  state.  If  you  live  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  you’re  familiar  with  the 
very  tangible  advantagt**  you  enjoy 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  ol  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education.  (Then  again, 
(jerhaps  you  aren’t;  many  New  York 
teachers  take  for  granted  a  number 
of  facilities  that  would  no  longer  be 
theirs  if  the  Bureau  were  suddenly 
to  be  dissolvtxl.}  If  you  live  in  another 
state— one  without  state  supervision— 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  pro¬ 
fession  to  learn  what  this  service  can 
do  for  you. 

State  supeivision  is  a  service.  This 
is  made  clear  by  Clinton  Reed  and 
his  associates,  in  their  series  of  articles 
beginning  in  this  issue. 

A  point  to  remember  as  you  read 
is  that  New  York  is  not  only  the  most 
populous  state  in  the  c-ountry,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  typical.  Whati'ver  the 
size  and  type  of  your  aimmunity- 
and  whatever  its  business  education 
problems— you’ll  find  its  c-ounterpart 
in  New  York  State.  Furthermore, 
you’ll  find  that  New  York  is  coping 
with  those  problems. 

'Fhe  case  for  state  supervision  is  a 
strong  one.  As  youll  see  if  you  turn 
to  page  9,  Clinton  Reed  doesn’t  find 
it  necessary  to  blow  his  own  horn, 
or  that  of  his  department— he  has  only 
to  tell  the  facts.  They  speak  for  them¬ 
selves— and  very  capably. 


Editorial  Roprints 
Still  Avaiioblo 

“IS  teac:hing  a  profes¬ 
sion?”  by  J.  Miinor  DiMrey, 
November,  19.54.  Prk'e:  10  cents 
a  copy,  up  to  50  copies;  dis¬ 
count  prices  for  quantity. 

“mime(k:raph  duplica- 

TION-A  SCALE  FOR  RA¬ 
TING  PERFOR.MANCE,”  by 
Abraham  Kroll,  June,  1953. 
Price:  10  cents  a  copy,  up  to 
25  copies;  discount  prices  for 
quantity. 

“THE  USE  OF  DRAMATICS 
TO  RECRUIT  MORE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MAJORS,”  by  Helen  11. 
Greco,  January,  19.5.3.  Pric'c:  10 
cents  a  copy,  up  to  50  copies; 
discount  prices  for  quantity. 
Order  from:  Reprint  Dept., 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Every  student  can  become  a  qualified  operator  of  Ditto 
duplicators  quickly  and  easily,  Ditto  is  so  mechanically 
simple  to  operate,  valuable  teaching  time  can  be  devoted  to 
the  methods  and  application  of  duplicating  to  speed  business 
paperwork.  Once  qualified,  your  graduating  students  are  easier 
to  place  in  better  positions,  and  more  certain  to  progress.  Give 
your  students  this  proved  advantage  without  cost  to  you. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today  for  your  Free  5  Lesson  Ditto  Course. 


DITTO-DIO 


DITTO,  INC.,  2220  w.  Hmrri—m  U.  •  12.  W. 

C*nll*ii»«ni  Af  no  co«t  or  oSItgolien  to  mm,  plooto  tmnd 
5-loMOn  DM*o  Coutm. 


Tor  Hio  Toochor  t 

SMMMtion*  iof  U«n(  tiM  Unit. 
Kay  lo  tk«  SMy  Qwutt . 


Pre-Stody:  TIM  Ditto  Doplicolor .  Mottor  Wortukoot  I 

Lauon  I:  TypMfo  Mostor .  Motlor  WorlitlMol  2 

lOMM  2:  Rwmuii  Copio*  . . . . ,  Mottor  Workikoot  } 

Uotoo  1.  CoftodMi  Motlott  _  Moilof  WorktlMot  4 

Lottoa  4:  Soconog  Attfoctivo  ENoctt  Mottor  WorktiMol  S 
Lotion  $.  Uoit  Rovmo . Motlof  WorkitMot  I 
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simplify 
the  teaching 

^  learning 
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REMINGTON  RAND 

simplifies  the  electric! 


Students  learn  faster . . .  begin  actual  typing  sooner . . . 
gain  extra  time  for  concentration  on  practical  business 
typewriter  applications,  thanks  to  the  simplified  ap¬ 
proach  offered  by  the  electric  typewriter.  When  a 
Remington  Electric  is  used  in  the  initial  training,  its**Natu- 
ral  Slope”  keyboard,  normal  operating  features  and  non¬ 
misfiring  key  action  enable  the  student  to  make  the 


transition  to  manual  typewriters  without  time-wasting, 
difficult  adjustment  periods. 

Educators  and  businessmen  agree  that  the  more  ver¬ 
satile  the  typist,  the  more  valuable  the  employee.  In 
today’s  "electric-manual”  office,  the  Remington  Electric 
trained  student  is  quickly  able  to  take  her  place  at  either 


students  trained 
on  the  Remington  Electric 
become  “all-round”  typists . . . 
switch  to  manuals  — and 
back  — quickly, 
easily! 

Send  tor  free  booklet:  BEA  Guide  to  Icschinc  Electric  lypint  (RE8591),Remiiitton  Rand,  Room  1429, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  %rk  10,  N.  Y. 
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their  already  high  rate.  Chemicals 
and  petroleum  are  tops  among  the 
nondurable  goods  industries.  TV  is 
experiencing  its  usual  post-C'hristmas 
letdown. 

Consumers  are  supporting  this 
business  recovery,  just  as  they  re¬ 
sisted  the  letdown  last  year.  Retailers 
expect  the  early  spring  to  stay  well 
ahead  of  last  year.  Here  are  some  -of 
their  reasons:  (1)  There  are  no 
grounds  to  hold  off  buying,  as  people 
did  last  year,  waiting  for  the  excise 
tax  to  come  off  wanted  gorxls;  (2) 
income-tax  day— trow  April  15— comes 
after  the  Easter  buying  peak;  (3) 
March  sales  will  benefit  from  the 
earlier  Easter  this  year;  ( 4 )  the  whole 
economy  is  pointing  up  now,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  year  ago. 


TIm  PrmMmnt**  Program 

In  Congress,  Eisenhower’s  program 
is  beginning  to  move.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  delay,  normal  at  the  start  of 
any  session  when  party  control 
changes.  Now  the  tempo  is  quick¬ 
ening. 

Th<*  tariff  fight  is  on,  and  Eisen- 
htiwer  is  winning.  There  are  enough 
Democrats  and  pro-Eisenhower  Re¬ 
publicans  to  assure  a  three-year  ex- 

new 


tension  of  the  Hull  Act,  plus 
authority  to  cut  tariffs. 

Taxes  arc  next.  A  bill  extending 
the  52  per  cent  rate  on  corporations 
and  continuing  some  Korea-born  ex- 
cisf^  will  l)e  ready  for  a  vote  before 
the  April  30  deadline.  A  serious  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  give  further  tax 
relief. 

The  highway  program  is  being 
taken  over  by  Democrats.  White 
House  delay  in  getting  Eisenhower's 
program  to  Congress  prompted  Sen¬ 
ator  Albert  Gore,  who  will  head  the 
committee  handling  roads,  to  begin 
consideration  of  his  own  bill.  It  is  a 
simple  measure  increasing  federal 
funds  $1.6  billion  a  year. 

On  schools,  the  Administration 
scheme  for  a  federal  market  for  local 
l)ond  issues  is  getting  pro  forma  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  Rut  Democrats  will  probably 
push  an  alternate  plan  for  $500  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  matching-ftmd  benefits. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  is  now  pre- 
liiiring  a  business  forecast  for  1955. 
Tlie  Democratic  majority  is  writing 
sharp  language  attacking  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  cheerful  outkiok.  Demo¬ 
crats  will  not  predict  a  downturn,  btit 
they  are  worrying  about  the  $380  bil¬ 
lion  gross  national  product  they  say 
the  Administration’s  figures  indicate 
for  tl»e  vear. 


Continental  Video 

Europe’s  65  ’TV  transmitter  loca¬ 
tions  may  not  look  impressive  com¬ 
pared  to  the  443  operating  stations 
and  130  more  under  ccmstruction  in 
the  U.  S.  But  to  Europeans,  just  hit¬ 
ting  their  economic  stride  after 
World  War  II,  they  represent  phe- 
nominal  progress. 

Last  year  was  a  big  one  for  Euro¬ 
pean  'TV.  It  was  the  year  the  Conti- 
nimt  became  conscious  of  what  'TV 
really  is.  'The  big  push  came  last 
June,  when  the  first  international  TV 
network  was  set  up  among  six  West¬ 
ern  European  countries. 

Eurovision  now  joins  British, 
French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  German, 
Danish,  Swiss,  and  Italian  national 
systems  by  microwave  connections 
through  a  "translator”  at  Lille,  France. 
There  are  over  4,800,000  TV  .sets 
operating  in  these  countries  (com¬ 
pared  to  35.5  million  in  the  United 
States).  Of  this  total  Great  Britain 
supplies  4.5  million. 

A  continental  network,  however, 
can  be  built  only  on  national  units, 
and  European  countries  are  still  a 
long  way  from  adequate  national  'TV 
systems.  There  are  three  big  prob¬ 
lems;  (1)  Tl»e  lack  of  a  transmission 
system  that  will  adequately  cover 
each  country’s  population;  (2)  the 
need  for  popular  programs  that  will 
draw  an  audience,  and  thus  justify  the 
advertiser’s  investment;  and  (3)  the 
lack  of  inexpensive  receiving  sets. 
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TYPEWRITING  ■ 

IN  PULL  VIEW  ■ 

...USE  A  1 

KARLOr^ 

TYPIWRITIR  % 

DIMONSTRAnON  STAND 

TW  bast  tasdiar  aNv*  cam'*  taadi  ty^a* 
arriHag  Mm  T  ‘ 
la  Iba  cIms 


ills  avaqr  4aaiaastraHaal 

Mara's  wbara  tba  KAIILO  SUad  gravat 
Its  suMriaritv  far  aiadara  "aadio-visasr' 
tygaw^iag  traialat.  Its  adiastabla  baigbt 
Its*  ta  4f*l  ami  fraa-ralliaf  castara 
aMaa  It  caa  ba  arraagad  ta  IVIItYONI 
cam  tarn  wMtaat  craaiaL  lt*t  stardy  ami 
staady  at  a  dash  .  .  .  aN-aiatal  baaa  .  .  . 
bardwoad  tag  .  .  .  takas  aa  aiara  flaa* 
sgaca  tbaa  sMcbiaa  It  saagarts.  Saad  aaait 
aad  addrast  taday  far  fall  dataHs  ta  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  14  laaia 
Ava^  S-W.,  Craad  Ragids  2,  MicMgaa. 


Th«  Production  Story 

January  saw  the  nation ’s  produc- 
ti<m  iiroving  slowly  upward,  which  is 
likely  to  be  characteristic  of  the  next 
several  months.  The  one-point  rise  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  January 
index  has  set  the  tone. 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  production 
developments  shows  autos  and  steel 
still  leading  the  parade.  Building 
materials  have  made  no  change  from 
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The  Machines  Th 


Will  Use  TOMORROW! 


Teach  Them  TODAY 


Behind  each  MONROE 


A  Complete  Course 

for  Best  Teaching! 


For  up-to-date  schools,  souikI  pluiuiing  of  a  nuKlern 
business  machine  curriculum  begins  with  the  Monroe 
plan,  for  it  is  complete,  thorough,  and  carefully  laid  out. 

This  plan  is  the  result  (»f  Monnw’s  years  of  ex|M*rience 
in  educational  work.  It  covers  the  most  common  ly|M*s 
of  business  figuring  and  accounting  equipment:  calcu¬ 
lator,  adding  machine,  bookkeeping  machine.  Flach  step, 
from  fundamentals  to  the  more  intricate  liguring  en- 
counterefl  in  everyday  business,  is  d«*signed  and  directed 
for  hftth  stuilent  ami  tmrher  in  comprehensive  courses. 

Teachers  are  able  t(»  organize  an  entire  term’s  work 
more  easily.  Stuihuils  progress  rapidly  and  with  ••onfi- 
deuce.  And,  all  important,  //ic>  are  learninf^  on  the. 
machines  they  most  likely  u  ill  use  in  their  husiness  careers. 
A  course  or  kit,  arranged  for  teacher  and  studen'.,  comi*s 
with  each  machine  purchased  at  no  extra  cost;  addi¬ 
tional  and  replacement  copies  are  at  a  nominal  charge. 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  Monroe  has  [ire- 
pared  a  portfolio  giving  complete,  slep-hy-step  details 
on  how  to  install  a  comjilete  husiiH'ss  maidiine  curric¬ 
ulum  or  expand  a  present  one.  A  copy  is  yours,  Mithout 
obligation,  by  simply  mailing  the  coupon  Udow. 


Monro*  Calculating  Machin*  Company,  Inc. 
Educational  Departmont,  Orang*,  N.  J. 

PtaOM  tend  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  the  Monro* 
Portfolio  of  Teaching  Aids  and  Literature. 


FREE  PORTFOLIO! 


Twenty  inf«>rmative  sections  bv  lea<l- 
ing  authorities  tell  how  to  organize  a 
husiiKsis  machine  curriculum . . .  from 
procuring  fuinls  to  set-u[»  of  class- 
riHims,  to  organization  of  courses. 
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POINT  INSTANTLY  REPLACEABLE 
POINT  INSTANTLY  RENEYYABLE 


Gregg-Approved  Shorthand  Pena  all  make  much 
the  same  kind  of  line.  They  have  to  ...  or  they 
can’t  get  Gregg  approval. 


point  at  any  pen  counter.  No  need  to  aend  it 
to  the  factory  ...  no  long  want  while  your  pen 
travels  there  and  back. 


Another  reaaon  why  aecretariea  like  the 
Eaterbrook  Shorthand  Pen.  It’a  ao  modestly 
priced  . .  .  acarcely  more  than  a  pair  of  party 
nylona  or  your  favorite  home  permanent.  Extra 
Gregg-Approved  Points  (No.  1555)  for  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  are  50^  each  — at  pen 
counters  everywhere. 


But  there  ia  one  Gregg-Approved  Shorthand 
Pen  with  a  difference.  It’a  the  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen— with  the  removable  point. 


Should  you  ever  damage  the  point  of  your 
Eaterbrook,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and 
screw  in  a  new  one.  And  you  can  get  a  new 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


I  Writ*  for  FRKE  Dictation  Facta  Bookiei  No.  6 
—"Fact*  that  •varyon*  ahould  know  about  Fountain  Pena." 


THi  iSTIRBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Comdan  1,  Naw  Jartay 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

presents  a  series  of  seven  articles 

describing  in  detail  the  work  of  the 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education 

of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 

begins  the  series  on  the  next  page, 

and  articles  by  his  six  supervisors 

will  appear  in  the  next  six  issues. 


STATE 
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WORKS 
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Business  subjects,  which  had  previously 
been  offered  almost  exclusively  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  were  recognized  in  1900  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Regents  as  approved  parts  of  the 
public  K'condary-school  program  of  studies.  How* 
ever,  the  first  New  York  State  supervisor  in  the  field 
of  business  education,  1.  O.  Crissy,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  June,  1895.  He  was  followed  in  1909 
b)’  the  late  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  who  served  the 
Department  until  1911.  These  two  staff  members 
were  called  ‘'inspectors,”  an  unfortunately  chosen 
title;  the  Bureau’s  work  is  supervisory. 

The  lat/?t  Wallace  Bartholomew  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  in  the  approximately  nine  years  (1911- 
1920)  he  ser/ed  as  state  supervisor,  in  laying  the 
foimdation  for  the  business-education  program 
oflered  in  New  York  sch<x>Li  today.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
now  in  clrarge  of  business  education  at  New  York 
University  School  of  Education,  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Bartholomew  in  supervisory  activities  for  about 
a  year.  After  Mr.  Biutholomew  died,  the  late  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Wilkes  was  employed  as  state  supervisor 
for  four  years.  In  June,  1926,  Clinton  A.  Reed  came 
in  as  State  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education. 

However,  it  was  not  until  July,  1937,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Eklucation  was 
established  and  staffed  with  an  acting  chief  (Mr. 
Reed),  one  assistant  (who  worked  exclusively  with 
Regents'  examiiuttions),  and  a  stenographer.  Gradu- 
affy,  the  supervisory  and  office  staff  increased  until 
now,  in  addition  to  the  chief,  it  includes  six 


THE  BACKOROUND 

supervisors,  one  secretary,  and  two  stenographzrs. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  in  1915  a  total 
of  523  commercial  teachers  were  employed  in  the 
176  schools  that  taught  conunercial  subjects.  In 
1953-54,  there  were  approximately  3500  business 
teachers  in  the  1100  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  offering  instruction  in  the  business  area  and 
tlie  over  400  sclrool  systems  offering  adult  education 
programs  with  business-education  courses. 

Approximately  3000  full-time  day-school  teachers 
of  business  subjects  are  now  employed  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Over  500  additional  teachers  are  as¬ 
signed  business  subjects  on  a  part-time  basis.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  44  registered  and  ap¬ 
proved  private  business  scliools  exceeds  350,  and 
mtire  than  700  instructurs  teach  adult  business-edu¬ 
cation  classes.  In  otlier  words,  at  least  4500  teachers 
offer  instruction  in  business  subjects  in  tire  regis¬ 
tered  and  approved  day  and;  evening  public  and 
private  schools.  Approximately  3200  of  these  in¬ 
structors  teach  in  schools  outside  New  York  City. 

(Jf  the  1100  secondary  schools  that  teach  business 
subjects,  901  offer  complete  business  programs,  and 
199,  partial  programs.  A  partial  program  is  one  in¬ 
cluding  less  than  four  business  classes.  The  total 
enrollment  in  business  8ubjec*ts  in  the  1953-54  school 
year  was  390,475.  The  New  York  City  public  schools 
registered  184,208  pupils  in  their  busiiress  classes, 
lire  remaining  206,267  represented  enrollments  in 
the  schools  outside  New  York  City. 

To  leani  how  the  Bureau  operates,  turn  the  page. 
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Supervising  Business 
and  Distributive  Education 


The  staff  uf  the  Bureuu  of  tiuiti- 
lU'M  and  Dutributive  Educutiuii  in 
tne  New  York  Slate  Education  l>e* 
partinent  weicoines  this  op|)ortunity 
to  prepare  a  M'ricft  of  articles  on 
sniM'rvision. 

Each  year  we  at  tfie  Bureau  revive 
many  l«‘tters  requesting  information 
ulxiut  bow  we  supervise,  how  we  are 
oigani/ed,  what  we  attempt  to  do, 
and  liow  successful  we  are  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  this  State.  Letters 
ctmie  from  interested  teachers  and  de¬ 
partment  chairmen,  from  men  and 
women  engaged  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  teacher-training,  and  from  con¬ 
tributors  to  yearlxjoks.  Many  of  these 
writers  seek  information  that  may  be 
helpful  in  establishing  in  their  states 
a  supervisory  service  in  this  Reid. 

These  articles  were  not  written  to 
impress  anyone  with  what  we  are 
doing,  because  we  arc  not  at  all  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  are  doing  a  satisfactory 
job.  Each  yt^ar  we  revise  our  method 
of  operation  so  that  improvements 
will  result  in  the  quality,  extent,  and 
sco|)e  of  tlie  business  and  distributive 
cnlucation  curriculums  and  in  tlie 
(pmlity  of  classroom  instruction. 

Stoll  Organisation 

For  supervisory  purposes,  the  State 
is  divided  into  three  approximately 
etpial  sections,  each  under  the  general 
su|>ervision  of  one  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  This  plan  enables 
each  general  supervisor  to  know  a 
gK'ut  deal  about  the  schools  and  busi- 
iHnis  teachers  in  his  particular  section 
of  the  State.  We  also  employ  a 


Su|,>ervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
an  Adult  Business  falucation  Sui)er- 
visor,  and  a  Su()ervisor  of  Hegis- 
tered  and  Approved  Private  Business 
Scliools,  each  responsible  tor  tlie  work 
done  in  the  entire  State  in  his  re¬ 
spective  Reid. 

Without  exception,  the  members  of 
our  su[>ervisory  and  clerical  stalls 
qualified  fur  tiieir  positiotu  througli 
State  Civil  Servic'e  examinations.  They 
were  apixiinted  from  lists  of  eligibles 
establislu^  as  the  result  of  passing 
examinations  developed  by  an  out¬ 
side  authority.  These  examinations 
were  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State 
and,  in  the  distributive  education 
area,  to  all  citizens  of  the  nation  who 
were  able  to  satisfy  the  bask  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  requirements. 
Tliis  information  is  supplied  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  impression  tlut  seems  to  be 
(}uite  general  among  school  people, 
some  of  whom,  surprisingly  enough, 
reside  in  New  York  State.  Politic's  in 
no  way  affects  appointments  to  the 
professional  and  stenographic  staffs  in 
the  New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment. 

One  other  statement  to  correct  a 
possible  misunderstanding:  Half  uf 
the  salary  and  travel  exix-nses  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
is  paid  for  from  Federal  Cieorge- 
Bardt'ii  moneys;  the  other  half,  and 
all  other  Bureau  salaries,  travel  ex- 
{H'lises,  supplies,  and  miscellaneous 
costs  are  paid  from  New  York  State 
appropriations  to  the  State  Education 
Department. 

In  order  tliat  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  may  lx*  gained  of  the  extent  and 


scope  of  our  supervisory  program,  it 
stioud  be  uoted  that,  coutrary  to  gen¬ 
eral  opuiion,  the  schools  in  Ness 
York  State  are  nut  all  large  ones. 
The  average  secondary  school  in  ttie 
State  now  enrolls  from  300  to  400 
pupils.  The  c*nrollment  in  high  schools 
ranges  from  less  than  24  to  approxi¬ 
mately  5000.  The  trend  is  definitely 
toward  encouraging  very  small  schools 
to  join  large  central  school  orgaiuza- 
tions  so  that  pupils  may  receive  tlie 
benc'fits  uf  a  much  broader  program 
of  education. 

Obviously,  some  business  teachers 
ore  employed  in  small  schools  in 
which  they  serve  as  tlie  only  business 
instructor.  Many,  however,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  big  schools  in  which  they 
are  members  of  combined  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  and  merchandising  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  largest  business  department  in 
New  York  City  employs  57  teachers. 

Subfact  Enrollmants 

Last  year,  18  different  business 
subjects  were  offered  in  our  schools, 
the  heaviest  enrollment  being  in  type¬ 
writing.  The  next  largest  subject  en- 
rolhnents  in  the  order  of  their  size 
v/ere  elementary  bookkeeping,  intro¬ 
duction  to  business,  elementary  short- 
liand,  and  business  arithmetic.  En¬ 
rollments  in  tlie  second-year  business 
subjects  were  considerably  smaller. 

In  New  York,  the  State  syllabus  for 
each  subject  contaiiu  tlie  outhne  of 
the  minimum  essentials  for  the  ap¬ 
proved  business  course.  These  syllabi 
are  prepared  by  committees  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  are  followed  pretty  generally 
by  instructors  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Regents’  examinations  are  based 
on  State  syllabi.  Two  of  the  later 
articles  in  the  series  will  describe  in 
detail  how  the  syllabi  are  constructed. 

For  certain  courses.  State  or  Re¬ 
gents’  examinations  arc  given.  It  is 
not  nec'cssary  for  a  pupil  to  take  a 
Regents’  examination,  the  decision 
about  this  question  being  made  by 
the  sclmol,  the  parent,  and  the  pupil. 
It  should  be  understooil,  however. 
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About  tho  Author 

('Utittm  Rtted  ii  completing  hit  twenty-ninth  year  of  tuperviting 
buMirteat  education  in  New  York  State.  U.t  ha*  teen  hit  Bureau 
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that  u  pupil  will  Im*  expe<-tecl  to  puss  ivspumibility  fur  the  supervision  and 
the  reouired  Resents’  examinations  develooment  of  busutess  educati 


the  required  Regents’  examinations 
if  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  State  high 
school  diploma.  So-called  Regents’ 
credit  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways— 
by  passing  Regents’  examinations  in 
given  subjects,  and  on  the  certification 
of  the  principal  of  the  school  that  the 
pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  ap¬ 
proved  c'ourses  for  which  no  Regents’ 
examinations  are  given.  Pupils  may 
qualify  fur  one  of  the  various  kinds  of 
State  diplomas  or  for  one  of  the  many 
types  of  local  high  school  diplomas. 
For  example,  there  are  eight  forms 
of  the  State  high  school  diploma  in 
business  subjects;  in  addition,  21  ap¬ 
proved  three-unit  business  se(|uences 
may  be  used  for  credit  toward  both 
local  and  State  high  school  diplomas. 

In  other  words,  in  spite  of  reports 
to  the  contrary,  the  New  York  State 
business  program  of  studies,  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  Regents’  credit,  and  its  di¬ 
ploma  requirements  are  surprisingly 
Hexible— probably  much  more  so  than 
similar  programs  offered  in  many 
other  schools  in  the  country. 

Distributiv*  Education 

Co-operative  business  education, 
particularly  in  the  New  York  City 
schools,  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  this  State  for  many  years. 
Last  year,  approximately  6500  pupils 
received  instruction  on  a  co-operative 
basis  in  the  offic-e  skills  and  distribu¬ 
tive  education  programs.  These  young 
people  worked  in  offic'cs  and  stores  for 
pay  ( under  the  supervision  of  the 
school)  a  minimum  of  15  hours  a 
week  and  received  related  instruction 
while  in  school.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows.  New  York  was  the  first  state 
to  allow  high  school  diploma  cTedit 
fur  the  time  pupils  worked  under 
supervision  in  olHces  and  stores. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  and  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  is  responsible  fur 
the  development  of  all  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  both  vocational  and 
nonvocational,  in  the  public  and  reg¬ 
istered  private  stxxmdary  schools  in 
the  State.  It  is  also  charged  with 


development  of  busmess  education 
courses  for  adults,  and  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  those  private  business 
schools  that  apjily  tor  admission  to 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  seek  approval  fur  veteran 
training  purposes.  The  Bureau  is  re- 
six>nsible,  too,  fur  the  preparation  and 
grading  of  Regents’  examinations  in 
business  subjects  given  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  January,  June,  and 
August  of  each  year. 

We  are  nut  at  all  certain  that  our 
mt*thuds  of  supervision  are  what  they 
should  be.  'flierefore,  each  year  new 
procedures  and  ideas  are  introduced 
and  tried  out.  In  other  words,  we  do 
considerable  trial  -  and  •  error  work. 
B<M>ks  and  articles  on  su|K'rvisiun  are 
helpful,  but  seldom  do  they  contain 
all  the  answers  we  need.  Sometimes 
our  well-intentioned  plans  go  awry. 
While  we  believe  that  the  plan  under 
which  we  are  now  operating  is  fairly 
successful,  it  will  be  revised  each 
year  as  we  gain  exiierience  and  as 
conditions  change  in  the  schixils. 

The  improvements  that  we  hope  re¬ 
sult  from  our  activities  are  obtained 
through  school  visitations,  conferences 
for  beginning  teachers,  group  visiting 
days  or  dinics  for  experienced  teachers, 
workshops  fur  distributive  education 
co-ordinators,  meetings  of  business 
department  chairmen,  an  extensive 
bulletin  service,  syllabus  construction 
projects,  a  system  of  loan  packets,  a 
series  of  distributive  education  news¬ 
letters,  atteiulance  at  and  participation 
in  educational  conferences  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  a 
system  of  state-wide  examinations. 

We  visit  a  great  many  schools.  Last 
year,  fur  example,  the  supervisory 
staff  of  tlie  Bureau  visited  527  schools. 
This  mearu  tliat  our  supervisors  sp<mt 
527  days  in  l(K-al  schools  working 
witli  school  officers,  department  chair¬ 
men,  and  classroom  teachers.  Later 
they  prepared  a  detailed  report  of  the 
day’s  observations  that  was  sent  to 
the  local  school  officers  for  their  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  in  strength- 
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ouiug  the  depiutiiieat  at  buaoitm 
education. 

it  may  be  intereiting  to  teachers  in 
other  states  to  know  what  a  supervisor 
does  when  he  visits  a  school 

Tha  SaparvUor's  Visit 

Considerable  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tion  is  completed  in  the  Bureau  ofiice 
previous  to  the  visit.  The  supei  visor 
learns  as  much  as  he  can  about  the 
conununity,  its  industries  and  its  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  He  makes  a 
study  of  the  present  business  educa¬ 
tion  program,  the  number  of  teachers, 
the  nature  of  the  teacher  assignments, 
aitd  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
class.  This  preliminary  study  serves 
two  purposes.  It  enables  the  super¬ 
visor  to  obtain  indepetulently,  before 
the  visit,  a  good  idea  of  what  the 
school  program  is  like.  Therefore, 
when  he  is  in  the  school  he  is  able 
to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  dis¬ 
cussing  business  education  with  the 
principal  department  chairmen,  di¬ 
rector  of  guidance,  the  teachers,  and 
if  possible  the  school  superintendent. 

The  supervisory  visit  is  not  made, 
as  many  teachers  think,  primarily  to 
observe  classroom  instruction.  Rather, 
it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  school  officers,  department  chair¬ 
men,  and  teachers  to  offer  and  de¬ 
velop  a  more  satisfactory,  all-round 
business  educational  program  —  one 
that  really  serves  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  tlieir  employers,  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Seldom  do  supervisory  re¬ 
ports  include  comments  of  any  Idnd 
on  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  If 
such  comments  do  appear,  they  are 
almost  without  exception  of  a  very 
favorable  and  oompUmentary  nature. 

The  reports,  however,  are  filled 
with  recommendations  about  changes 
and  additions  in  the  program  of  study, 
the  business  curriculum,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  as  well  as  suggestions 
about  the  regrouping  of  teacher  and 
pupil  class  assignments  and  schedules. 

We  believe  that  usually,  if  the  stage 
is  properly  set  and  equipped  and  the 
classes  are  not  too  large  or  too  varied, 
the  well-prepared  and  experienced 
teacher  will  do  a  good  job.  In  other 
words,  our  supervisors  endeavor  to 
improve  instruction  through  co-opera¬ 
tion,  through  suggestions,  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  encouragement 
rather  than  through  reliance  on  the 
Commissioner’s  Regulations  and  the 
Education  Law.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  supervision  throu^  the 
friendly,  co-operative  method  is  suc¬ 
cessful  —  far  more  successful  than 


supervlaury  techusqucs  based  on  regu¬ 
lations.  At  least,  loeal  school  peo^ 
seem  to  be  of  this  opinion— and  it  is 
their  opinion,  of  course,  that  is  really 
important 

After  his  visit,  the  supervisor  dis¬ 
cusses  his  observabons  and  the  sug- 
gestiotu  he  plans  to  make— %vith  the 
teachers,  with  the  department  chair¬ 
man,  the  director  of  guidance,  and 
the  principal  Then  he  files  a  written 
report  containing  definite  suggestions 
and  recommendations.  Copses  of  this 
detailed  review  are  sent  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  superintendent 

The  followHip  System 

Dunng  the  summer  months,  when 
the  Bureau’s  secretarial  staff  is  less 
busy,  we  use  a  system  of  follow-up 
letters  to  principals  of  the  schools 
visited  during  the  previous  school 
year,  reminding  them  of  the  visit  and 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
supervisor's  report.  The  letters  express 
the  hope  that  some  positive  and  favor¬ 
able  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
local  school  officers. 

These  letters  also  request  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  suggest  ways  in  which  we 
may  improve  our  supervisory  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  encouraging  to  receive  very 
complimentary  letters  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  supervisory  service  that  the 
staff  of  our  Bureau  offers.  Sometimes 
these  letters  contain  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  that  we  are  glad  to  incorporate 
into  our  supervisory  procedures. 

In  addition  to  school  visitation,  the 
Bureau  staff  conducts  conferences  of 
many  kinds.  Last  year,  for  example, 
692  teachers  attended  34  meetings  of 
these  types: 

•  Seven  one-day  conferences  for 
business  department  chairmen  were 
scheduled.  Attendance  at  these  con¬ 
ferences,  ctmcemed  with  administra¬ 
tive  matters  in  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  department,  is  on  an  invitation 
basis.  The  programs  are  carefully  de¬ 
veloped,  with  definite  assignments  to 
individual  chairmen  so  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  the  day’s  discus¬ 
sions  may  result.  'These  meetings  are 
very  popular. 

•  In  1953-54,  we  held  nine  group 
visiting  days,  or  'Tnisiness  clinics, ** 
attended  by  226  teachers.  (One  year 
thirty  such  clinics  were  held,  the 
total  attendance  being  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  teachers.)  For 
these  clinics,  certain  centrally  located 
schools  are  selected,  in  which  we 
know  good  instruction  may  be  ob¬ 
served.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the 
clinics  are  made  with  the  principals. 


aiid  Mil  ftx. 

program  including  the  names  of  the 
schools  and  the  dates  is  sent  to  all 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  State. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
schools  from  which  they  believe  they 
may  obtain  the  most  benefit.  One  of 
our  supervisors  attends  the  clinic;  he 
greets  the  teachers  and  assigns  them 
to  observe  instructioa  in  certain  se¬ 
lected  classes  during  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  After  lunch,  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  is  conducted  to  afford  teachers 
opportunities  to  exchange  ideas  and 
points  of  view  regarding  the  methods 
of  instruction,  classroom  procedures, 
instruction  aids,  books,  equipment, 
etc.,  observed  in  the  morning.  Eadi 
year  the  Bureau  receives  many  letters 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  plan  will 
be  continued. 

•  It  has  been  our  custom  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  schedule  a  series  of  one- 
day  meetings  for  beginning  teachers. 
Last  year  twelve  such  conferences,  at¬ 
tended  by  89  new  teachers,  were  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  number  of  beginning 
teachers  invited  to  each  conference  is 
snudl.  It  is  held  in  a  school  con¬ 
veniently  located  in  a  section  of  the 
State  in  which  a  number  of  beginning 
teachers  are  employed.  One  of  the 
supervisors  spends  the  entire  day  with 
these  teachers,  helping  them  to  solve 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  confront 
them  every  day— real  problems  con¬ 
cerning  class  management,  course  or¬ 
ganization,  and  instructional  proce¬ 
dures  that  are  giving  them  difficulty. 
'The  supervisor  also  furnishes  these 
beginning  teachers  considerable  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  grading  of  local  and 
Regents’  examination  papers— a  prob¬ 
lem  that  bothers  many  beginning 
teachers.  (Most  of  them,  incidentally, 
are  employed  in  small  schools,  many 
being  the  only  business  teacher  in  the 
school.)  'They  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  confer  with  our  supervisor 
and  to  meet  other  beginning  teachers 
who  are  faced  with  problems  of  a 
similar  nature. 

•  Last  year  the  Bureau  conducted 
three  distributive  education  clinics  at¬ 
tended  by  100  co-ordinators.  We  also 
held  a  series  of  meetings  for  teadiers 
in  registered  and  approved  business 
schools.  One  was  a  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  on  management  and  luiministra- 
tive  problems  for  the  directors  and 
owners  of  such  schools.  The  other 
programs  were  planned  for  dassroom 
teachers  employed  in  private  schools. 
These  meetings  will  be  described  in 
detail  in  subsequent  artides  prepared 

[CotUtmutd  on  pago  38) 
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According  to  the  song  on  the 

record  you’re  listening  to,  in  the 
summertime  the  livin’  is  easy. 

“Now,  that’s  an  idea,”  you  say.  “1 
wonder  how  that  would  feel,  for  once. 
Summertime  and  easy  living.  What  I 
could  do  with  some  easy  livingl 
Maybe  I  should  loaf  this  summer— 
and  catch  up  on  my  reading.**  you 
add  hastily.  That  old  demon  of  a 
slave-driving  conscience  abhors  the 
sound  of  anything  so  nonconstructive 
as  that  *loar  implies.  Linked  with 
“catching  up  on  my  reading,"  it 
smells  less  of  the  “devil’s  workshop." 

“If  I  just  loafed  this  summer,  I 
really  could  catch  up  on  my  reading 
(and  learn  the  words  to  ad  the  tunes, 
and  lie  in  the  sun,  play  golf,  sleep 
until  ten,  and  —  maybe  —  get  really 
frivolous  and  learn  tbe  samba,  the 
rhumba,  and  even  the  mambo— and 
just  relax).  Really,  it  would  be  an 
investment  in  health  and  longevity." 


Maybe  it  would.  And  nuiybe  you 
could  and  should. 

“If  you  went  at  your  reading  sys¬ 
tematically,"  your  conscience  says, 
“you’d  probably  be  a  much  better- 
rounded  person  in  the  fall." 

'The  more  you  toy  with  the  idea, 
the  better  you  like  it.  You  start  mak¬ 
ing  a  mental  outline  of  your  reading 
program.  First  your  profeuUmal  read¬ 
ing,  of  course.  All  those  hastily 
skimmed  periodicals  and  articles 
nuulced  for  more  careful  reading 
would  really  get  read.  And  periodicals 
in  allied  fields,  too— for  new  slants  and 
adaptable  ideas. 

Current  affairs  could  certainly  do 
with  some  daily  attention.  Not  just 
the  daily  paper— though  even  that 
could  use  more  coverage  than  you 
sometimes  give  it— but  news  maga¬ 
zines  ami  the  Sunday  NewYork  Times. 

Biography  and  some  of  the  recent 
novels  are  going  to  get  their  share  of 


your  time.  And  current  light  maga¬ 
zines  in  areas  that  interest  you.  You’re 
going  to  drool  over  house  plans  in 
House  Beautiful  and  Better  Homes 
and  Cardens,  and  maybe  get  tltat 
scrapbook  of  dream  kitchens  together. 
And  any  special  interest  that  you 
want  to  learn  more  about— whether 
it’s  Zuni  Indian  pottery,  Scotch  plaids, 
ants,  or  milk  glass— why,  you’re  just 
going  to  read  and  read  about  it-be- 
cause  for  once  in  your  life  you’re  tak¬ 
ing  time  to  ferret  out  some  informa¬ 
tion  just  for  fun. 

Periodically,  as  the  summer  rolls 
along,  you  will  need  to  take  stock  of 
your  reading  program,  or  it  may  get 
very  lopsided.  Unless  you  check  on 
yourself  now  and  then,  you  are  likely 
either  to  fritter  away  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer  in  reading  of  the  “purely  for  en¬ 
tertainment”  variety,  or  to  drive  your¬ 
self  too  far  into  the  “It’s  what  I  need 
to  catch  up  on"  kind. 


"Maybe  I  should  go  to  summer  school . . . 


.  .  .  degree  or  no  degree,"  you  say, 
reading  the  directory  of  summer 
schools  in  your  professional  magazine. 
Maybe  you  should. 

You  by-pass  the  degree  question  for 
the  time  being,  and  start  jotting  down 
other  reasons  why  you  might  need— 
and  want— to  go  to  summer  school. 

•  “Contacts,"  you  say.  “I  could 
certainly  do  with  a  few  interesting 
ones."  Yes,  you  could.  And  where, 
better  than  sumnusT  school,  to  make 


them?  Especially  if  you  use  your  head 
a  bit  and  pick  a  school  where  some¬ 
thing-faculty,  climate,  or  type  of 
program— is  knoum  to  be  an  especially 
attractive  lure. 

e  Stimulation.  "I  don’t  think  I’m 
in  a  rut  yet,"  you  say,  “but  I  seem 
to  lie  losing  zest  for  teaching.  Maybe, 
if  I  go  to  school,  ni  pick  up  the  old 
zip  again." 

Probably  you  will.  'There’s  nothing 
Idee  a  return  to  sdiool  to  fire  your 


ambition.  Actually,  you  could  do 
much  of  the  work,  complete  most  of 
the  projects,  readings,  and  papers  that 
you  turn  in  without  going  near  a 
classroom.  But  would  you?  Even  at 
graduate  level,  most  people  need  the 
spur  of  “^having  to  do  it"  to  get  down 
to  brass  tacks. 

a  Opportunities.  'There  are  lots  of 
them,  starting  with  that  “contact”  idea 
you  just  wrote  down.  Opportunity  to 
meet  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  field. 


APRIL,  1QS5 


IS 


unity  to  exchange  ideas,  both 
in  and  out  of  class,  with  faculty  «• 
perts,  with  fresh  young  teachers,  with 
seasoned  oldsters.  Opportunity  to  gain 
fiulher  insight  into  the  problems  of 
what  to  do  about  tliat  added  degree. 
Opportunity  to  feel  out  an  interest  in 
a  new  area. 

Opportunity  to  gain  an  incrt'ment 
in  salary,  maybe.  Whether  you  stay 
in  the  same  position  or  move  to  a 
new  one,  not  infre<juently  an  addi¬ 
tional  sunun€n’’s  credits  will  move  you 
into  a  new  salary  bracket. 

“Not  in  my  position,"  you  say 
gripily.  “Nobody  pays  any  attention  to 

"Maybe  I  should  get 

.  .  .  and  stay  put."  Maybe  you 
should.  There  are  some  decided  ad¬ 
vantages.  For  one  thing,  it  means 
more  money  in  your  pocket  than  if 
you  take  a  k>h  away  from  hrime.  The 
chances  are  that  there  will  lie  fewer 
things  to  spend  your  ntoney  on.  In  a 
new  place,  th<*re  are  always  new 
sights  to  see,  new  things  to  do,  new 
things  to  buy. 

This  is  a  chance  to  gain  greater 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  area  into  which  many  of  your 
students  gQ.  After  a  summer  of  work¬ 
ing  in  •  plant  or  office  in  your  own 
area,  youll  pnrhahly  go  back  to  your 
classroom  loaded  with  id(*as  of  what 
and  what  not  to  stress.  It’s  an  oppf)r- 
tunity  to  build  better  relationships 
with  business  and  industry,  and  to 
gain  leads  for  future  j<»bs  for  your 
students.  An  employer  will  probably 
be  more  incline<l  to  take  your  grad¬ 
uates  if  you  yourself  have  lieen  a 
satisfactory  employee  of  his. 

“But  how  do  I  go  alwut  getting  a 
job  near  home?"  That,  from  you?  You, 
who  teach  such  a  bang-up  unit  on 
"Applying  for  a  Job  and  Getting  It"? 
You  go  at  it  in  the  same  way  you  teach 


"Maybe  I  should  get 

.  .  .  where  I  can  have  a  goo<l  time 
and  see  the  sights."  you  say-wlatfully, 
looking  out  the  window  at  the  water 
tower  and  the  Methodist  Church 
steeple.  Maybe  you  should-  Force  of 
habit  has  you  jotting  dowai  the  ad¬ 
vantages  almost  knmediatcly. 

e  Change  of  aoencrv.  It  doe*  gfve 
\swi  an  unmistakable  lift  just  Jki  see 
a  different  section  of  the  cotiUl^y,  or 


how  many  credits  you  earn  unless 
they  stack  up  to  make  a  new  degree. 
And  I’m  not  there  yet." 

Don't  be  so  positive  about  that. 
Circumstances  that  you  can’t  pouibly 
foresee  may  find  you  in  another  posi¬ 
tion  before  too  long.  And,  even 
though  it  sounds  fantastic  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  that  policy  of  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  credits  earned  could  be 
changed.  ('There’s  a  critical  shortage 
of  teachers,  remember!) 

Opportiuiity  to  seek  a  new  position. 
Administrators  come  applicant-hunt¬ 
ing  when  they  attend  summer-school 
sessions.  Make  it  known  to  the  head 


a  job  near  home  . . . 

your  boys  and  girls  to  do  it— sys¬ 
tematically,  analytically.  Plan  a  cam¬ 
paign,  exhaust  the  possibilities. 

Just  as  you  tell  your  students,  you 
start  off  with  an  analysis  of  your  own 
job  qualifications,  both  skill  and  per¬ 
sonal.  What  can  you  do?  Where 
would  you  fit  in?  Get  your  credentials 
in  order. 

Now  examine  the  job  opportunities 
within  the  selected  area.  Don’t  just 
stand  there  and  expect  them  to  pop 
out  at  you.  Read  the  Help  Wanted 
column  in  the  paper  of  your  town,  or 
whatever  nearby  town  you  are  con- 
sidfning.  Write  some  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Better  still,  make  some  inquiries 
via  the  shoe-leather  route. 

If  you  have  hem  working  at  your 
BIR  days,  you  should  have  numerous 
contacts  and  leads.  Make  a  list  of 
friends  and  business  associates  who 
might  need  someone  with  your  par¬ 
ticular  qualifications  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  or  who  might  know  of 
someone  who  does.  Don’t  feel  that 
you  are  imposing  on  them  or  ming 
them  unfairly.  You  aren’t.  If  there  is  a 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  and  no  one 
is  qualified  to  do  it  so  well  as  you. 


a  job  in  another  town 

of  the  world.  The  small-town  person 
gets  a  kick  out  of  the  big  city,  for  a 
change.  'The  Easterner  may  be 
amazed  and  delighted  at  the  free-and- 
easy  living  of  the  Southwest.  Mid- 
westerners  get  a  thrill  out  of  seeing 
the  ocean. 

•  "Feeler"  for  new  location.  Next 
to  going  to  summer  iichool  within  a 
new  area  in  which  you  are  interested. 


of  your  summer-school  department  as 
well  as  to  the  placement  bureau  that 
you  are  “available,"  and  the  interview 
opportunities  will  arise. 

•  A  change  in  locale,  as  well  as  in 
position,  may  be  your  objective.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  accomplish  it 
is  to  start  going  to  summer  school  at 
institutions  that  are  strung  in  your 
field  within  the  g(H)graphic  area  into 
which  you  wish  to  move.  At  the  end 
of  the  summer,  you  are  no  lunger  an 
imknown  quantity  to  those  within  the 
area  who  are  in  a  position  to  help 
you.  Nor  is  the  area  an  unknown 
quantity  to  you. 


you’re  helping  them  by  accepting  the 
position. 

“But  temporary  jobs  are  hard  to 
get.  Ill  my  town  they’re  almost  non¬ 
existent,"  you  say.  And  you  may  be 
right. 

Sometimes,  if  you’re  very  resource¬ 
ful  and  plan  your  job-getting  cam¬ 
paign  with  great  care,  you  can  con¬ 
vince  some  employer  of  the  values 
that  would  accrue  to  him  throughout 
the  year  if  he  hired  you  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Many  of  the  students  you  train 
are  his  potential  employees.  You 
could  surely  give  these  students  more 
meaningful  training  if  you  bad  first¬ 
hand  experience  of  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  the  work  for  which  you 
are  fitting  them. 

If  you  are  particularly  enterprising, 
and  your  community'  is  small,  you 
might  get  the  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  or  businessmen’s  club  to  spon¬ 
sor  such  a  program  for  you.  Each 
employer  who  anticipates  hiring  some 
of  your  students  for  office  positions 
hires  you  for  a  brief  period  during 
the  summer.  You  rotate  from  job  to 
job  every  two  or  three  weeks,  say.  It’s 
certainly  worth  thinking  about. 


getting  a  summer  job  within  the  area 
is  probably  the  best  way  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  would  like  to 
live  in  the  region  permanently. 

•  Broadening  experience.  In  spite 
of  the  way  the  phrase  is  overworked, 
it  really  is  broadening  to  get  a  job 
in  a  new  locality.  You  combine  some 
advantagev  of  travel  with  work, 

“But  how  do  I  go  about—"  you 
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stop  yourself  this  time.  You  Vnow. 

Try  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that 
you  use  for  getting  jobs  near  home- 
plus  a  few  more. 

•  .Send  “shotgun”  letters.  Select  a 
group  of  chambers  of  commerce  or  a 
group  of  firms  within  an  area,  and 
send  out  these  “feeler”  letters.  Distant 
branch  offices  of  firms  with  home 
offices  or  other  branches  within  your 
community  are  likely  prospects.  Make 
contact  with  your  local  personnel 
office,  letting  them  know  of  your  de¬ 
sire  to  work  in,  say  the  Tacoma 
branch,  and  why.  Youll  be  surprised, 
maybe,  at  how  this  technique  helps. 

•  Subscribe  to  a  daily  paper  of  the 
city  to  which  you  want  to  go.  Study 
the  Help  Wanted  columns.  If  jobs 
seem  very  scarce,  maybe  you’d  better 
try  another  city  this  year. 

•  Don’t  be  too  particular  about  the 
kind  of  job  you  get  for  the  summer, 
if  jobs  are  scarce.  Anything  you  can 
do  that  is  honest  and  honorable  will 
be  an  “enriching”  experience,  and  it 
isn't  going  to  last  forever.  Reread 
Fanny  McDougall’s  "Vacation  with 
Double  Pay”  in  Today’s  Secretary, 
June,  1954.  It’s  bill  of  ideas.  “Con¬ 
tact  a  camp  association  ...  or  the 
camps  listed  in  newspaj^er  advertise¬ 
ments,”  says  Fanny.  Or  find  out  what 
conventions  are  going  to  be  held  in 
the  city  you’re  thinking  of.  Write  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  a  list  of 
them.  'Then  write  the  chairman  of 
each  convention.  You  may  find  a 
whole  summer’s  work  in  this  way. 

•  Contact  the  personnel  office  of  a 


big  university  in  the  desired 
Frequently  such  offic'cs  are  in  need 
capable  secr«*taries  and 
for  relief  work  during  the 
vacation  p<*rio<l. 


,  •  Don’t  neglect  the  resort  areas— 
es|)ecially  those  where  you  have  ul- 
r(‘ady  established  contacts  as  a  tour¬ 
ist  or  guest.  Some  of  these  contacts 
may  turn  up  a  good  summer  job. 


"Maybe  one  of  those  earn-learn  'work-experience'  courses  .  .  . 


...  is  the  answ(*r  to  my  problem.” 
.Maybe  it  is. 

Tlie  advantages: 

•  You  build  up  the  l>iinkroll,  and 
pile  up  a  few  credits  liesides. 

•  You  add  to  your  "work  experi¬ 
ence”  (which  may  be  on  tlie  skimpy 
side),  but  you  do  it  by  a  kind  of 
apprentic-eship  method.  If  you  are 
short  on  experience  and  confidence, 
this  may  be  an  especially  giNxl  ar¬ 
rangement  for  you. 

•  You  have  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  tying  in  the  "work  experience” 
with  seminar  sessions,  in  which  you 
and  other  teachers  are  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  qualified  director. 

•  Such  jobs  are  more  likely  to  Ik* 
directly  in  line  with  what  you  teach 
than  are  those  you  might  line  up  in 
some  other  way.  In  some  of  these 


programs,  the  director  or  co-ordinator 
has  s|H‘nt  a  lot  of  time  working  with 
employers  to  set  up  jobs  in  line  with 
the  skills  and  knowledges  you  teach, 
and  tailored  to  improve  them. 

•  Sometimes  such  programs  are 
worked  out  on  a  rotation  basis,  and 
you  have  an  opiMirtunity  to  work  at  a 
variety  of  jobs  during  the  brief  course 
of  your  enrollment.  .Such  varierl  train¬ 
ing  may  not  lie  achieved  often  in  the 
ordinary  summer  job. 

It  certainly  sounds  intriguing,  so 
you  decide  to  do  a  little  naire  inves¬ 
tigating  into  the  |iossibiiiti(‘s  of  work- 
learn  cours<*s  Jor  business  tr-;u’hers. 
Out  come  the  Business  FdiK-ation  In- 
rlexes  for  the  past  weral  years.  Yon 
IrMik  np  all  you  can  find  concerning 
the  pro’s  and  (tin’s  of  such  programs, 
what  has  actually  Ixtm  done  at  vari¬ 


ous  places.  You  write  a  few  letters  to 
the  institutions  that  have  sponsored 
them,  and  to  those  schtKils  listed  in 
your  current  siimmer-K'hiMil  directory 
(elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  in  the 
Balance  Sheet)  as  offering  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  ctiming  summer. 

Furthermore,  you  inrpiire  around  a 
bit.  find  somebfKly  who  has  tried  such 
a  program  (as  an  enrollee)  or  who 
knows  someone  who  has.  You  can  get 
some  g(NKl  firsthand  information  from 
him  concerning  his  opinions  of  the 
program.  You  discount  both  the  raves 
and  the  criticisms  by  alMiiit  half,  and 
make  your  own  decision. 

But,  rai  matter  what  you  do  this 
summer,  how  much  you  get  out  of  it 
riepends  on  how  much  you  put  into  it. 
If  you  think  it’s  going  to  be  wonder¬ 
ful  and  tackle  it  with  zest,  it  will  \)c. 
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or  m  '  - 
or  Both? 


Should  Distributive  Education 
teach  information, 
and  nothing  else? 
What  almut  leadership? 


H.  D.  SHOTWILL 

Supervisor  of  Business  Educetion 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Topelia,  Kartsas 


A  FRIEND  who  stteoded  s  le- 
gional  busioest  education  con- 
ventioD  recently  returned  with  what 
he  called  a  damaging  criticism  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  It  seems  that 
someone  at  the  conference  asked, 
“When  is  D.  E.  going  to  stop  teach- 
ing  people  what  they  already  know?" 

Assuming  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  D.  E.  classes  know 
the  things  they  should  do,  the  obvious 
answer  is,  “When  the  people  who  sell 
start  doing  their  selling  that  way.” 
But  that  is  far  too  easy  an  answer.  It 
is  too  glib  and  shallow. 

The  question  has  at  least  two  im¬ 
plications  besides  the  pique  that 
D.  E.  people  think  inspired  it:  (1)  Is 
the  only  job  of  distributive  education 
that  of  teaching  infonnation?  (2) 
Will  D.  E.  assume  no  leadership  in 
its  phase  of  business  erlucation? 
D.  E.  people  may  well  examine  them¬ 
selves  on  these  two  points. 

We  do  need  to  teach  information. 
It  would  seem  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  a  waitreu  knows  the  laws  of 
sanitation,  that  the  suit  salesman 
knows  the  fabrics  he  sells  and  what 
they  will  do  for  the  customer.  But 
investigation  will  show  that  such 
knowledge,  even  if  it  is  present,  often 
is  not  used. 

The  Value  of  Knowledge 

In  Kansas,  the  popularity  of  aduh 
classes  that  study  fibers  and  fabrics 
shows  the  value  that  the  fabric  sales¬ 
people  place  on  a  krmwledge  of  the 
goods  they  sell. 

Enrollment  in  these  courses  in  the 
last  two  years  has  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  all  other  adult  dis¬ 
tributive  courses  combined.  There 
have  been  telephone  calls  to  local 
directors  and  to  the  state  office  from 
salespeople  wanting  to  know  how 
soon  some  of  these  clinics  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  callers*  cities. 

When  the  people  actually  engaged 
in  the  occupation  admit  that  they  do 
not  know  the  things  so  often  taken 
for  granted,  the  critic’s  views  on  the 
needs  of  the  field  might  be  seriously 
questioned.  But  there  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  the  D.  E.  teacher  or  co-ordinator 
faces:  Can  you  stop  with  knowledge? 
Is  application  also  involved  before 
any  fob  of  vucatiorud  teaching  is  com¬ 
pleted?  Are  there  some  mental  and/ 
or  physical  skills  that  must  be  put  into 
habitual  application  on  the  fob  before 
vocational  teaching  can  be  successful? 

The  distributive  phases  of  business 
education  were  the  last  area  to  be 


admitted  to  the  vocational  field,  but 
they  are  now  included.  Few  would 
deny  that  the  responsibility  of  any 
vocational  area  is  to  go  beyond  im¬ 
parting  information.  Actual  practice 
is  required  in  a  real  distributive, 
homemaking,  or  agricultural,  situa¬ 
tion. 

Th«  Loading  Ghiastlon 

The  second  question,  that  of  lead¬ 
ership,  is  one  that  D.  E.  people  must 
face  squarely.  Some  of  its  roots  he 
in  the  kind  and  quahty  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  that  D.  E.  personnel 
have  had.  D.  E.  is  one  phase  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  that  uniformly  insists 
on  fob  competency  in  addition  to  col¬ 
lege  training.  But  D.  E.  must  not  only 
inculcate  occupational  competency— 
it  must  insist  on  training  beyond  a 
mere  knowledge  of  present  practices. 

In  Kansas,  which  the  author  knows 
best,  research  shows  that  over  07  per 
cent  of  all  distributive  businesses 
(wholesale,  retail,  and  service)  are 
small;  they  employ  twenty  persons  or 
less.  This  means  that  both  money  and 
trained  personnel  capable  of  doing 
research  to  improve  present  practices 
are  lacking  almost  entirely  in  the  busi¬ 
nesses  themselves.  Therefore,  the  job 
of  leadership  falls  largely  on  distribu¬ 
tive  education  personnel,  including 
the  approved  collegiate  institution 
offering  D.  E.  training. 

Face  th«  Issue 

While  no  one  would  claim  that  the 
fob  is  being  done  perfectly,  the  i.ssues 
are  being  squarely  faced  by  those  in¬ 
volved.  Merchandising  surveys  and 
teaching  based  on  them  indicate  that 
the  distributive  business  itself  believes 
that  D.  E.  people  must  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  leadership. 

Some  of  these  fruits  are  already 
apparent.  What  is  true  in  Kansas  is 
also  tnie  in  other  states.  In  Texas, 
research  is  now  being  ^rried  on  for 
the  major  oil  companies  through  the 
active  participation  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

Some  of  those  who  heard  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  disgruntled  friend  from  the 
convention  felt  that  the  point  was 
framed  like  the  old  poser,  “When  are 
you  going  to  stop  beating  your  wife?" 
Nevertheless,  it  allowed  him  to  work 
off  his  peevishness  toward  certain 
D.  E.  people  in  this  area.  The  benefit, 
however,  will  be  far  greater  for  dis¬ 
tributive  education  if  its  personnel 
will  now  face  the  issues  that  have 
been  brou|^t  into  the  open. 
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NELDA  SNOW,  Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock.  Texas 

Materials  for  Teachiag 

CALCULATIN€MACHIN£  COURSES 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  IT?  enough  directions  for  your  own  train-  the  rotary  calculator  to  students.  These 

Those  “mountains"  of  books,  ing— or  brush-up,  as  the  case  may  Ih*—  cards  come  hi  sets— one  for  the  four 

pamphlets,  and  portfolios  shown  in  to  make  you  feel  at  ease  liefore  the  fundamental  mathematical  proc^esses 

the  pictures  are  the  results  of  a  cxillec-  class.  as  applied  to  whole  numbers,  and  an- 

tion  of  all  the  training  aids  and  instruc-  The  Educational  Department  of  other  applying  it  to  decimal  numl>ers. 

tional  material  currently  available  on  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Com-  A  very  important  item  in  the  portfolio 

the  subject  of  calculating  machines—  jiany  has  c-ompiled  a  portfolio  that  is  the  Teaeshers  Ctiide,  which  gives  a 

rotary  and  key-driven!  Here  you  will  would  be  helpful  to  any  teacher,  but  complete  suggested  demonstration  for 

find  a  discussion  and  a  complete  list  especially  to  one  facing  calculating-  the  teacher  to  use  in  introducing  the 

(as  furnished  by  publishers  of  business  machines  classes  for  the  first  time.  four  fundamental  processes  on  the 

education  textbooks  and  machines  This  Portfolio  of  Training  Aids  and  Monroe  Educator  (hand-operated), 

manufacturers)  of  the  publications  pic-  Literature  for  Commercial  Educators  The  demonstration,  however,  could 

tured.  It  doesn't  matter  what  kind  of  includes  suggested  plaas  for  teaching  easily  be  adapted  to  an  electrically 

office-machines  course  you  are  plan-  calculating  machines  in  schools  of  dif-  operated  machine.  The  entire  port- 

ning  or  teaching;  there  are  materials  ferent  sizes  and  types,  suggestions  for  folio  is  free. 

that  will  help  you.  prcKniring  funds  for  office  machines,  A  kit  of  schoolroom  materials  has 

Naturally,  the  level  of  the  training  formulas  for  time  allotment  for  each  also  been  prepared  by  Marcliant  Cal- 

tliat  you  are  giving  must  be  consid-  student  in  a  rotation  plan  of  instruc-  culators.  Incorporated.  It  includes 

ered  in  selecting  materials  to  be  list'd.  tion,  diagrams  showing  satisfactory  ar-  much  descriptive  material  and  a 

rangement  of  the  office-machines  class-  Teacher’s  Guide  with  outlines  telling 

Acquaintanceship  Training  nnim,  reprints  of  articles  on  teaching  the  teacher  how  to  plan  for  five,  ten. 

If  you  are  introducing  the  calculat-  office  machint's,  and  courses  of  study  or  twenty  sessioru  of  instruction.  Tests 

ing  machines  on  the  actinaintanceship  currently  used  by  various  s<*}iools.  Also  witfi  scoring  keys  and  a  grading  plan 

level,  peibaps  as  a  unit  in  the  office  or  contained  in  the  {Xirtfolio  are  many  il-  are  also  furnished, 

secretarial  practice  course,  there  are  lustrations  of  the  differimt  machines.  All  machines  manufacturers  liave 

many  aids  for  you.  Even  though  your  sam^iles  of  certificates  that  may  be  ob-  wall  charts  of  their  various  models, 
formal  education  on  the  machines  may  tained  for  students  completing  courses  Every  machine  has  a  booklet  of  op- 

have  been  limited,  much  of  the  train-  on  the  rotary  calculator,  and  instnic-  erating  inttructkms.  These  Ixxiklets 

ing  material  will  provide  you  with  tion  cards  to  lie  used  in  intriKlucing  give  explanations  of  the  basic  nrmthe- 
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WORKBOOKS  AND  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  CALCULATING-MACHINE  COURSES 


mahcal  proce«»ef  and  lamf^  prob¬ 
lems,  along  with  the  description  of  the 
macliine  and  how  it  is  operated.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  teacher  are  also  in¬ 
cluded,  For  those  with  very  limited 
time  and  budget  allowance  for  a  ma- 
chitKY  unit,  these  sets  of  instructions 
may  provide  sufficient  material.  How¬ 
ever,  as  you  see  on  the  chart,  there  are 
textworkbfioks  that  have  only  enough 
problem  material  for  a  few  lessons. 
Even  those  textworkbooks  that  are 
pre|)ared  for  more  class  sessions  begin 
with  the  fundamental  processes,  so 
they  can  be  adapted  to  any  situation 
by  going  just  as  far  as  time  allows  or 
by  s<‘lecting  portions  for  emphasis. 

SemIprofIciMicy  Training 

Another  type  of  training  given  is 
for  semi-proficiency,  a  level  that  the 
stiuhnit  attains  by  getting  enough 
practice  on  the  calculating  machines 
to  ac'hieve  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
in  their  0[)eration.  Probably  the  t<*xt- 
workl>(K>ks  containing  fe>ver  lessons 
will  not  provide  suffitHent  practice 
work  for  this  type  of  training.  You 
still  have  a  choice  of  a  number  of 
different  publications  you  may  use; 
just  consult  the  chart. 

Proflcioncy  Training 

If  you  arc  training  yotir  students  on 
the  pnificlency  level,  then,  of  course, 
you  shmild  use  those  publications  that 
provide  enough  lessons  for  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  f(jr  the  machines.  You  may  also 
need  some  supplementary  material  be¬ 
side#  the  regular  textworkbooks  listed 
in  the  chart.  For  the  key-driven  calcu¬ 
lator,  Vocational  Efficiency  Drilh  for 
the  Key-Driven  Calculator,  by  Agnew 
and  Coodfellow,  could  be  used.  It  is 
published  by  South-Western  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  contains  44  pages 
of  drills  designed  to  increase  the  spt*«*d 
and  accuracy  of  the  key-driven-ma¬ 
chine  operator.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  developing  high  tpe^  In  ad¬ 
dition,  but  drills  for  the  other  three 
processes  are  also  included. 

Rotary  Calculator* 

The  three  manufac'turers  of  rotary 
calculators— Friden,  Marcdiant,  ainl 
Monroe- publish  siipplesnentary  mate¬ 
rial  specially  prepared  for  the  different 
types  of  industries;  they  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  school  use.  The  Monroe  Cal¬ 
culating  Machine  (Company  has  pre¬ 
pared  separate  Ixmklets  with  instnic- 
tkms  and  sample  pmMems  for  the  oil 


industry,  machine-shop  engiiieering. 
civil  engineering,  algebraic  woric,  and 
statistical  work  such  as  simple  corre¬ 
lation,  quality  control,  and  lot-accept¬ 
ance  sampling. 

Monroe  also  publishes  booklets  with 
complete  instructions  for  extracting 
sejuare  and  cube  roots.  All  three  com¬ 
panies  will  furnish,  on  request,  tables 
that  give  constant  factors  that  may  be 
used  to  obtain  both  square  and  cube 
roots.  Friden  Calculating  Machine 
C'o.  manufactures  a  calculator  that 
will  automatically  extmet  square  roots; 
but  it  is  the  only  one  on  the  nrarket, 
and  that  extra  feature  increases  the 
price  of  the  machine. 

Friden  has  a  large  number  of  tables 
available— for  example:  Crain  Dock¬ 
age  Factors,  Oil  Conversion  Tables, 
Payn>ll  Recipnx^b,  Insurance  Cancel¬ 
lation  Factors,  Chain  Discounts,  Con¬ 
version  to  Foreign  Currency.  These 
and  many  others  are  printed  on  indi¬ 
vidual  cards.  Mathematical  tables  of 
similar  types  are  included  in  the  Mar- 
chant  textworkbooks. 

K«y-Drlv«n  Calculators 

It  may  appear  that  the  key-driven 
calculator  is  being  neglected.  This  is 
not  the  intention.  Because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  machine  and  because  the 
type  of  work  performed  on  the  rotary 
calculator  is  usually  much  nw>re  varied, 
more  training  material  is  available  and 
is  needed  for  the  rotary  than  for  the 
key-driven.  While  all  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  functions  can  be  accompUshed  on 
the  key-driven  calculator,  addition  is 
ac'complished  with  more  speed  on  any 
other  t>pe  of  machine.  If  the  operator 
Is  skilled;  and  this  type  of  machine  is 
usually  recommended  for  the  less  com¬ 
plicated  figure  work  involving  addition 
primarily.  This  does  not  mean  that  less 
time  is  required  for  training  a  key- 
driven  ojjerator,  but  mther  that  drill 
work  can  be  repeated  for  speed  prac- 
tk'e  and  that  the  varied  training  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  essential  in  the  same 
volume  that  is  necessary  for  the  rotary 
caknilator. 

Another  reason  that  ntKire  training 
material  is  not  available  now  is  that 
the  RurriMighs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
|)any,  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  key- 
driven  calculators,  is  currently  revising 
all  educational  material  and  has  no 
samples  ready. 

Since  Felt  and  Tarrant  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  another  manufacturer 
of  key-driven  calcitlators,  maintains 


such  a  large  number  of  comptenneter 
s<Jk)o1s,  tbe  only  instnictional  material 
that  it  prepares  for  calculating-ma¬ 
chine  courses  in  other  schools  is  made 
up  of  wall  charts  and  information  of 
a  general  nature. 

Conclusion 

All  tbe  textbooks  and  workbooks, 
secured  by  contacting  every  publisher 
and  machines  manufacturer,  are  listed 
on  the  chart,  which  is  self-explanatory. 
Natmally,  the  books  published  by  the 
manufacturers  were  prepared  for  one 
particular  model  of  machine  and  give 
thorough  instructions  for  it  with  com¬ 
plete  diagrams  of  machine  parts,  while 
those  of  the  publishers  give  instruc¬ 
tions  for  all  the  different  machines. 
You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  are  cloth-bound  textbooks  with 
separate  answer  sheets  required  for 
the  problems  given  in  the  book.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  combination 
textworklxK)ks,  paper-bound  and  with 
space  for  the  solutions  to  be  written 
right  on  the  pages  with  the  problem. 
Some  have  a  spiral  binding,  and  srime 
have  perforatetl  pages.  Other  features 
aiKi  teaching  aids  that  go  with  the 
various  books  are  also  listed. 

Because  f>f  the  cnirrent  interest  in 
printing  calculators,  some  information 
is  given  concerning  instructional  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  machine.  Tlie  operation 
of  the  ten-key  keyboard  must  be  mas¬ 
tered  before  training  is  liegun  for  the 
printing  calcnilator,  aral  then  only 
a  limited  amount  of  instruction  is 
nef*ded. 

Some  information  Is  also  included 
for  the  posting  machine;  but,  like  the 
printing  calculator,  not  as  much  hi- 
struction  is  needed  as  for  the  rotary 
and  key-driven  calculators.  To  teach 
the  general  prirK'iples  of  operation  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  since  each  biisi 
ness  has  its  f>wn  system. 

So,  take  your  choice  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  listed.  If  there  seems  to  be  no 
textworkb<M)k  "tailor  made”  to  fit  your 
needs,  the  teaching  aids  that  you  may 
obtain  by  writing  publishers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  the  information  that 
you  derive  from  reading  current  pub¬ 
lications  about  calculating  machines 
will  help  you  make  your  decisions 
alxrut  the  type  of  course,  method  of 
instruction,  and  equipment  you  will 
use.  Whatever  your  situation  may  be, 
there  are  teaching  materials  that  will 
help  you  organize  and  teach  calculat¬ 
ing-machine  courses! 
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1 

TITLE 

AUTHOR 

PUBLISHER 

1 

1 

DATE  { 

_ L 

1 

Mice  j 

APPROX  NO.  1 
OF  LESSONS 

OTHER  INFORMATION 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

Educatwml  DtMrtmiH,  Mmrw 
C«lc«latlii|  MkHim 

Monroa  Cakulatinp  Mat- 
Company,  Inc. 

==1 

1 

1953 

S  .25 

No  brook  down 

Far  tha  fully  autaoMlic  OMChlno 

ELEMENTARY  MINCIRLES  OF  MA¬ 
CHINE  POSTING 

Warrm  am  Laaa 

Undarwom  Corporation 

1954 

Fraa 

5 

Accountt  racanabla  only 

Proporm  for  daik-awdal  maehina 

FRIDEN  CLASSROOM  MANUAL 

EdMcatlanal  RwaarcN  Dtpart- 
«mt  FriAM  Cakdlallnt  Ma- 
cNIm  Ca. 

Fridan  Calculatinp 

Ca.,  Inc. 

1953 

1.25 

20 

Amwan  pitan  with  aoch  prohlam 

For  tho  fully  automatic  maehina 

FRIOEN  CLASSROOM  METHODS  | 

EducaHmal  RMaarth  Dtpart- 
amiL  FrlAtn  Calcptatlap  Ma- 
ckim  Ca. 

Fridan  Calculatinp  "y.- 
Co.,  Inc. 

1952 

1.25 

20 

hr.z.zrz  pivon  with  aoch  problem 

Far  tha  tamiautomatic  maehina 

FRIDEN  PRACTICE  PROBLEMS 

EAMCPtiPMl  RaMarth  Dapart- 
■anL  FrMait  Cakwlatinp  Ma- 
cNina  Ca. 

Fridan  Calculatinp 

Co..  Inc. 

1950 

1.00 

20 

For  itudonti  who  how  compktad 
ana  of  tha  athor  workboohi 

Anawar  book  aaallabk 

HOW  TO  USE  ADDING  AND  CAL- 
CUUTING  MACHINES 

Roach,  am  HaoM 

Grapp  PuMithinp 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Cds- 
pony,  lac. 

1953  I 

2.60 

20<  Rotary) 
20(Kay-Drlaan) 

Taocbar’i  manual  am  kay  anilaMa 
aito  incimai  toctioni  far  tan-kay 
am  fuH-kay  mdinp  machinot 

HOW  TO  USE  ROTARY  CALCULA¬ 
TORS 

Maahaa  am  Stoart 

Grapp  Publithinp  DMtion, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  eg<f. 
pony,  lac. 

1953 

1.40 

30 

TiKhar't  manual  am  kay  onilabla 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  CALCULATOR 
AND  THE  COMPTOMETER 

MMhan 

Grapp  PuMithinp 
McGraw-Hill  Book  t 
pany,  Inc. 

iss. 

1952 

1.32 

40 

Tanchor’f  manual  am  kay  aaoilaMa 

KEY-DRIVEN  CALCULATOR 

COURSE 

GaoAfallow  am  Apnaw 

South -WHtarn 

Company 

1949 

1  28 

60 

Taita  fumlihtd  with  each  copy 
Taachar'i  manual  am  kay  a«ai  labia 

MARCHANT  SCHOOL  MANUAL 

Education  Dapartaiant,  Marchant 
Calculatart,  Inc. 

Marchant  Calculatan, 

iRi. 

1952 

2.00 

20 

One  copy  piaan  with  OKh  OMChina 
Taachar'i  puida  am  aniwor  book 
aiailabk 

Complata  llluilrationt  of  aH  modal 
Marchant  awchlnat  Includm 

MONROE  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
COURSE  (2  kookittt  —  TRAN¬ 
SCRIPT  OF  POSTING  MEDIA  mt 
INSTRUCTIONS  AND  LESSONS) 

Dapartaiant,  Manrta 
Calculatinp  Machinu  Company 

Monroa  Cakulatinp  t‘--_ 
Company.  Inc. 

wr.; 

I960 

1.00 

IS 

Taachar'i  manual  aiailabk 

Racaiiabla  only 

Praparad  for  daik-modol  maehina 

MONROE  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  IN¬ 
STRUCTION 

Educational  DapartaMnt, 
Cakulatinp  Maehina  Company 

Monroa  Calculatinp  Mc--Mn: 
Company,  Inr. 

1938 

2.00 

kzrzii  book  aiailablo 
ciotu  tru-d  book  taparata 
aniwar  ihoali  rapuirod 

MONROE  THIRTY-LESSON  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE 

Educational  Dapartmant,  Kt—aa 
Cakulatini  Maehina  Company 

Monroa  Cakulatinp  Ms«h;~ 
Company,  Inc. 

1940 

.75 

30 

Taachar’i  manual  am  anmwr  book 
aiailabk 

Proparm  far  ham-aporatad 

machine 

Twti  In  tha  book 

MONROE  TWELVE-LESSON  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE 

EducatiomI  DapartaMnt, 
Cakulatinp  Maehina  Company 

Monroa  Cakulatinp  Machiits 
Company,  lac. 

1940 

.35 

1 

12 

Te~,;r'i  aunual  am  antwar  book 
aiailabk 

Praparad  far  ham-oparatad 

oiachina 

Taitt  in  the  book 

OFFICE  MACHINES  COURSE 

OFFICE  MACHINE  PRACTICE 

Apnaw 

Kirt,  Scott,  am  Luria 

South  >  WRctarn  Pet”: 

Company 

Tha  H.  M.  Rowa 

1953 

1953 

1.08 

1 

.80 

lO(Rotary) 

20(Kay-Drivan) 

5(  Notary) 
S(Kay-Orlaan) 

Taachar'i  manual  am  kay  aiailabk 
iachidai  MCtioui  far  tan-kay 
am  full-kay  addinp  awchinai 

|r:rt:-;r'i  manual  am  kay  aiailabk 
l~':3  includoi  MClioni  for  tan-kay 
and  full-kay  addinp  machinal. 
Mancil.  palatin,  am  diract 
dupltealinp  pracaiiat.  am  dk- 
1  latinp  am  tranwribinp  om- 
1  chinat 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE  FOR 
THE  EDUCATOR 

r.-i:  DapartaMnt.  Monroa 

Cakulatinp  Maehina  Company 

Mowoo  Cakulallnp  Ms^ 
Company.  Inc. 

1939 

.75 

30 

j 

Taachar'i  manual  am  aniwar  booh 
aiaikbk 

Praparad  for  ham-oparatad  ma- 

china 

Taiti  in  tha  book 

ROTARY  CALCULATOR  COURSE 

Gaodfallow  am  Apnaw 

J 

South  •  Waatarn  Fet!: 

Company 

-ini 

1951 

!  1.12 

» 

Taachar'i  oMnual  am  kay  aimlabk 
Taili  furnlihm  with  aach  copy 

SEMIAUTOMATIC  OFFICE  PRAC¬ 
TICE  COURSE 

?j.:— -:-;l  DapartaMnt.  Monroa 
Cakulatinp  Maehina  Company 

Monroa  Cakulatinp  Mfi 
Company,  Inc. 

•tin. 

1954 

1  .85 

1 

30 

Taachar’i  manual  am  key  aiailabk 
Taiti  in  tha  book 

TEN-KEY  ADDING  LISTING  MA¬ 
CHINE  COURSE 

Apnaw 

Sonth  •  MR  It  am 
Company 

.•iS 

1980 

1  10. 

20(  Print  lap 
Cakutotar) 

TaMi  furnlihm  with  aach  copy 

Ako  inciudai  Imtructian  far  tan- 

kay  itandard  mdinp  auchina 
manml  am  kay  aaaiiabk 

VOCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  DRILLS 

am  GamtaHow 

-South  •  Wiftam  Ptt*' 

Company 

i 

19(5 

80 

7  Uaiti 

Praetica  matarial  thot  can  ba 

ropantm  far  ipam  amphatii 

~  -t‘  am  kay  mrailaBk 

NOTE:  Addiitf  mociiin*  material  ioclwdad  incidoatally  ia  Hia  abava  listiof  will  ba  foatwrad  M^rataly  ia  a  fatara  bIW  artkla. 
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THE  PAPER  WORK 

in  your  typing  classroom 

ALAN  C.  LLOYD  /  Editon*!  Consultant  to  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Typing  students  produce  from  their 
machines  an  unending  stream  of 
tyi)cscTipt,  Some  of  it  is  good  work, 
some  of  it  is  poor;  all  of  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  teacher.  What  to  do? 

No  single  suggestion  will  fit  all 
sch(X)l  circumstances;  they  vary  too 
much:  peritKls  from  30  to  120  minutes, 
machines  from  old  old-timers  to  sleek 
new  electrics,  classes  from  1  to  100 
students,  ages  from  10  to  70.  Higli 
school  is  different  from  ooUege,  day 
school  fnmi  evening.  No  one  plan. 

Hut  good,  workable  ideas  abound. 

A  wise  teacher  chooses  from  among 
them  or  modifies  them  to  fit  his  class. 
The  basic  criterion  is  this: 

Plons  Must  Ploxiblo 

Grading  emphases  are  tremendously 
influential.  Students  will  try  to  do 
wliatever  a  grading  plan  rewards  them 
for  doing.  If  you  stress  speed,  they 
push  for  speed.  If  you  stress  control, 
they  crawl  in  their  effort  to  type  ac¬ 
curately.  If  you  point  up  production, 
students  begrudge  time  spent  on  drflU. 
They  want  good  grades. 

Yes,  influential'-but  for  bad,  as  well 
as  good,  in  some  cases.  A  student  who 
needs  more  speed,  for  example,  is 
sorely  hurt  if  your  grading  plan  em¬ 
phasizes  accuracy.  Any  aawptable 
grading  plan  must  provide  more  than 
one  peg  on  which  a  grade  may  hang, 
more  than  one  opportunity  for  student. s 
with  different  needs. 

Keeping  the  pressure  of  grades  from 
interfering  with  the  individual’s  needs 
and  with  basic  progress  is  a  coitstant 
l>robIem.  To  ease  that  pressure  of 
many  considerations  you  must  know— 
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What  Not  to  Oroda 

Papers  resulting  from  practicr  for 
special  purposes  ought  not  to  be 
graded,  lest  cmicem  about  grades  di¬ 
vert  the  student  from  the  purpose  of 
the  prac'tice  and  therefore  negate  its 
value.  Examples; 

— wunnup  lines  of  all  kinds 
—corrective  or  remedial  drill  lines 
-power-building  special  drills 
—timed  writings  that  are  part  of  a  se¬ 
ries  in  a  skill  drive  ( oidy  the  best  one 
should  b«*  recorded) 

— pniduction  wercises  typed  under 
teacher  direction  as  part  of  learning 
a  new  technique  or  arrangement 
—games,  stunts,  contests  (but  winners 
can  be  given  a  grade  bonus) 

—preview  drills  of  all  kinds 
—short  “speed  spurt”  timings 
-experimental,  try-out  typing 
— locaticNial  (keyboard)  drills 

Eliminating  all  these  from  grading 
disposes  of  some  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  papers  sti^lents  type. 

We  do  nut  throw  out  all— 

Popart  That  Arm  Not  Grodod 

Most  can  Ire  discarded;  some  should 
be  scanned.  Pap(*rs  produced  in  any 
new  or  special  activity  should  be 
scanned  at  (Mice,  to  determine  whether 
the  goals  of  the  special  activity  were 
realized. 

When?  How?  You  sH  at  your  desk 
in  an  empty  rcMim.  a  wastebasket  at 
your  side.  One  by  one  you  pick  up 
the  papers,  glancing  at  each  and  then 
relegating  it  either  to  the  wastebasket 
or  to  your  "return  file."  'The  return  file 
is  kept  thin,  including  just  a  few  papers 


so  very  good  or  so  very  poor  that  some 
comment  seems  to  be  required. 

[Note:  In  this  month’s  Today’s  Sec¬ 
retary,  Doc’tor  Lloyd  shows  students 
how  to  scan  and  analyze  their  piapers.— 
Editor] 

Using  Fixod  Standards 

The  use  of  arbitrary  requirements  is 
a  facile  approach  to  grading,  once  the 
Standards  are  set  up.  The  student  is 
told  what  he  must  do  to  qualify  for 
each  grade:  he  must  type  at  a  stated 
speed,  with  a  certain  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy;  he  must  turn  in  so-many  letters 
or  tables,  with  a  limitation  of  so-many 
errors.  In  effect,  he  has  a  contract  with 
the  teacher:  “If  I  do  this  much,  I  then 
get  this  grade.” 

In  general,  there  are  three  common 
ways  to  arrive  at  standards: 

1.  Prepare  a  summary  of  what  pre¬ 
vious  students  have  a<xomplished; 
then  redefine  their  accomplishments  as 
a  set  of  goals  for  new  students.  If  you 
have  sav(;d  many  papers,  it  is  possible 
to  construct  very  detailed,  even  weok- 
by-week  standards.^ 

2.  In  co-operation  with  local  em¬ 
ployers,  define  reasonable  terminal 
goals;  then  establish  (by  estimating 
and  by  reference  to  your  class  records) 
intermediate  six-week  goals,  rungs  on 
the  ladder  leading  to  the  terminal 
gcMils.  After  ascertaining  the  adequacy 
of  your  ladder  by  reviewing  H  with 
other  typing  teachers,  establish  the 
various  rungs  as  “requirements.” 

3.  With  the  co-operation  of  other 

I  Tliis  U  what  Roberta  dkl  in  deriving  the 
weakly  goal  atandarda  reported  in  her  article. 
“Spur  Typing  Studenta  ^  Using  Gonl  Sbeeta.’* 
in  the  January,  I9SS,  REW.  paget  lS-17. 
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teachers,  share  acxximplishmeiit  rec¬ 
ords  to  frame  normal  goals;  then  list 
the  goals  as  standards.  This  is  what 
I3octor  Rowe  did  in  developing  the  ad¬ 
jacent  timed-writing  grading  scale.  2 

Standards  vs.  Normal  Curv* 

The  "rerjuirements”  approach  to  the 
work  of  the  course  has  some  awkward 
aspects,  including  these: 

1.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  arrive  at 
realistic,  feasible  standards.  Defining 
them  is  a  tough  job. 

2.  Ihe  standards  must  constantly  be 
modified  for  new  circumstances:  you 


*  John  I..  Rowe  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Trachcr’a 
Manual  for  Gregg  Typing,  New  Senet  (Greai; 
New  York.  1954).  page  17. 


get  new  typewriters  or  books  ...  or  a 
nontyping  teacher  substitutes  for  you 
...  or  something  else  tilts  the  ladder. 

3.  It  placf's  grave  responsibility  on 
the  students.  Some,  including  the 
writer,  believe  the  responsibility  too 
heavy  for  high  school  students  in  the 
early  semesters  of  typewriting;  it 
makes  grading  become  a  constant 
worry  to  the  learner— hardly  healthy 
for  adolescents'  mental  hygiene. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  that  the  standards  approach 
is  used  principally  ( 1 )  in  the  final 
stages  of  instruction  and  (2)  in  those 
college  classrooms  where  it  is  nut 
feasible  to  use  normal-curve  grading. 

A  normal-curve  plan  is  one  by  which 


GRADING  SCALE  FOR  TIMED  WRITINGS 

Mar*  ar«  goals  for  normal  high  school  clouos 

THE  TABLE  BELOW  is  a  grading  laddcrr  that  gives  timed-writing  goals  for 
'  the  end  of  each  fix  weeks  in  a  two-year  high  school  course.  The  table  suggests 
a  minimum  speed  and  maximum  error  tolerance  for  each  gnule.  Thus,  the  first 
line  indicates  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks,  a  student,  given  throe  o{>p<ir- 
tiinities  on  a  3-minute  writing,  must  type  at  least  12  words  a  minute  with  not 
more  than  5  errors  to  earn  a  minimum-passing  D  grade;  or  15  words  a  minute 
with  not  mure  than  5  errors  to  moke  an  average  C  grade;  and  so  on. 


.31*  Weeks  Deaeription  NlBlmum  Speed/Maximum  Errors 


First 

First  Semester  i 

3  minutes  (best  of  3  efiorts) . . . . 

.grow: 

D 

la/s 

C 

»S/5 

B 

30/S 

A 

33/5 

Second 

S  minutes  (better  of  a) . 

.grou: 

»S/9 

30/3 

35/4 

30/3 

Tliird 

5  minutes  (one,  familiar  copy) . . 

.grow: 

ao/a 

3S/3 

30/4 

35/5 

Fourth 

Second  Semesters 

S  minutes  (best  of  3  efforts)... 

.gross: 

33/a 

3H/3 

33/4 

40/5 

Fifth 

5  minutes  (best  of  3) . 

.gross: 

a6/a 

33/3 

3«/4 

45/3 

or  7  minutes  (best  of  3) . 

.grou: 

33/3 

30/3 

■33/4 

43/5 

Sixth 

S  minutes  (better  of  a) . 

.grou: 

30/3 

35/3 

43/4 

50/5 

or  10  minutes  (better  of  a) . 

.grou: 

37/3 

33/3 

40/4 

45/3 

Seventh 

Third  Semesters 

S  minutes  (best  of  3  efforts) . . . 

...net: 

30/3 

3S/3 

43/3 

30/3 

Eighth 

5  minutes  (better  of  a) . 

...net: 

33/3 

40/3 

4*/3 

53/4 

Ninth 

S  minutes  (one,  familiar  copy) . 

. .  .net: 

36/3 

44/3 

53/4 

60/3 

or  10  minutes  (better  of  a) . 

.  ..net: 

33/3 

40/4 

4a/4 

53/3 

Tenth 

Fourth  Semesters 

S  minutes  (one,  familiar  copy), 

.  .grou: 

40/3 

S0/3 

60/3 

70/4 

or  10  minutes  (better  of  a) . 

.  .grou: 

3*/3 

46/3 

36/4 

65/3 

Eleventh 

5  minutes  (one,  new  copy) . 

...net: 

45/3 

53/3 

6a/3 

73/1 

or  10  minutes  (one,  new  copy) . 

.  ..net: 

4*/3 

4*/3 

5®/4 

68/5 

TwcUth 

5  minutes  (one,  new  copy) . 

...net: 

50/3 

55/3 

65/3 

75/3 

• 

or  10  minutes  (one,  new  copy) . 

...net: 

45/3 

50/3 

60/4 

70/3 

The  table  reduces  paper  work.  Given  a  copy  of  the  scale  pertinent  to  the 
current  six  weeks,  a  student  need  turn  in  "for  the  record”  only  the  timed-writing 
papers  that  qualify  him  fur  his  next  higher  grade. 

Developed  by  !>.  John  L.  Rowe  with  the  co-operation  of  40  teachers  of  higli 
school  typing  classes,  the  table  is  based  on  the  actual  accomplishment  of  students 
(rather  than  on  arbitrary  or  preferable  standards);  so.  it  will  give  grades  very 
close  to  tH>rmaJ-<nirve  distribution. 


I  THIRDj  of  a  Sarias 

each  student’s  grade  is  detennined  by 
comparing  his  performance  with  tliut 
of  hi-s  classmates.  Thus,  if  a  stude«it 
pnxkices  10  letters,  his  grade  is  not 
determined  until  the  teacher  knows 
how  many  letters  his  classmates  pro- 
diic'ed;  10  may  be  high  or  low,  or  ju.st 
average.  And,  when  a  student  takers  a 
timed  writing,  his  work  is  TH»t  grailed 
until  the  results  of  the  writings  of 
everyone  in  the  class  are  tallied. 

Normal-curve  plans  have  two  com- 
plicatiiHis.  One  is  the  fact  that  you 
need  a  group  of  students  who  have  had 
the  same  chance  to  learn  whatever  is 
Ixdng  graded.  No  pniblem  to  high 
school  teachers,  this  is  a  difficult  one 
in  those  business  schcmls  where  stu¬ 
dents  work  indeiMMidently  and  progress 
at  their  own  rate,  and  in  all  colleges 
( where  students  come  with  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  previous  trainhig experiences). 
You  cannot  use  the  normal-curve  ap¬ 
proach  when  you  cannot  esHnpare 
students. 

A  sectMid  traditional  complic'uting 
factor  is  that  students’  scores  must  be 
esmverted  to  grades  by  a  laborious  sta¬ 
tistical  priK-ediire.  On  the  next  {Mige  is 
a  cheerful  aid,  a  short-c*ut  method  that 
makt's  it  easy  to  convert  any  group  of 
scores  into  A-B-('  grades  (or  their 
etpiivalent  {N-r  cents)  in  just  a  minute 
or  two  of  paper  shuffling,  with  suffi 
cient  accuracy  for  ordinary  cla.HsnMm* 
grading  purposes. 

W/iere  rfruse#  are  uniform  atul  in¬ 
clude  15  or  nutre  studentn  (the  ctue  in 
tmvit  high  $chiH)U),  the  tu/rmal-curve 
approach  i*  not  (»dy  the  guperUtr  (me 
hut  algo  the  tmly  fair  tme. 

Only  a  normal-cturve  plan  adjusts 
grading  fairly  to  variations  in  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  copy  usihI,  to  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  school  schedule,  to  changim 
in  teachers,  etc. 

Using  th«  Normal  Curvo 

And,  only  the*  nonnal-cxirve  plan  re¬ 
sults  in  grades  that  cemform  to  giueral 
school  policy.  To  nearly  all  parents, 
employers,  teachers,  principals,  cimii- 
selurs,  even  students,  any  grade  in  any 
nuhfect  is  a  revelutkm  of  how  a  Htudent 
comparen  with  hiM  chuumiateg.  An  “A” 
or  *‘95%”  grade  means  su|)erior  p«*r- 
formance  in  any  subject. 

No  fixed  set  of  starulards-no  matter 
how  carefully  designed,  how  conven¬ 
ient  to  use,  how  modest  in  demands- 
c-an  justly  deny  the  right  of  a  student 
to  a  superior  grade  if  his  work  is  siijm* 
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TURNING  SCORES  INTO  GRADES 

a  short>cwt  nwHiod  for  groding  on  fho  "normal  curvo" 

THIS  METHOD  can  be  uied  to  convert  into  A>B*C  letter  grades  any  group 
of  scores— words  a  minute,  lines  of  typing,  errors,  questious  correctly  answered, 
or  other  “points."  You  must  have  scores  of  at  least  LS  students.  Steps  1-5  give  a 
distribution  of  grades  approximating  7%  A's,  24%  B’s,  38%  (Ts,  24%  D’s,  and 
7%  failures,  the  usual  normal-curve  distribution  of  grades  in  any  large  group. 
Steps  1,  2,  atKl  6  provide  a  normal -curve  distribution  for  advanced  classes,  in 
which  there  should  be  no  truly  poor  studenti:  16%  A's,  34%  B’s,  34%  Cs, 
16%  D’s,  no  failures. 

1,  Arranne  papers  in  aequence,  highest  scures  on  top.  Divide  them  into  4  even 
stacks— Ixnrt  fourth  in  Stack  1,  seomd  fourth  in  Stuck  2,  etc.  If  you  have  32  papers, 
divide  them  8-8-8-8.  For  uneven  quantities;  33  papers,  9-8-8-8;  34  papers, 
9-9-S-8;  35  papers,  9-9-9-8. 


2.  The  tpan  of  acorea  in  each  grade  is  obtained  by  subtracting  tite  score  on 
top  of  Stack  4  from  the  score  on  top  of  Stack  2  and  then  multiplying  the  difference 
by  .75.  Example:  36  —  24  =  12  X  -75  =  9  =  span. 

3.  The  C  ( middle )  gradea  range  %-span  up  and  Vk-span  down  from  the  score 
.on  top  of  Stack  3.  Example:  If  tliat  score  were  30  and  the  span  were  9,  C's 

would  be  all  scores  in  the  26-27-28-29-30-31-32-33-34  span. 

4.  The  B  gradea  include  all  scores  within  one  span  above  the  C's.  In  this 
example,  tlie  B’s  would  be  35-36-37-38-39-40-41-42-43.  All  higher  scores  would 
he  graded  as  A's. 

5.  The  D  gradea  include  all  scores  within  one  span  below  the  C's.  In  this 
example,  the  D's  would  he  25-24-23-22-21-20-19-18-17.  All  lower  scores  would 
he  considered  failures. 

6.  In  advanced  classes,  the  score  on  top  of  Stac'k  3  is  the  top  of  the  C's,  which 
range  one  span  downward  from  that  score;  in  this  example,  C’s  would  be  30-29- 
28-27-26-25-24-23-22;  aial  all  lower  scores  would  l>e  D’s.  The  B  grades  are 
all  scores  within  one  span  above  the  C's;  in  this  example,  B’s  would  he  31-32-33- 
34-35-36-37-38-39;  and  all  higher  seor»;s  would  he  A's. 


rior  to  that  produced  by  other  piq>ils. 

'Fhe  basic  idea  is  to  assign  point 
values  to  the  work  at  hand.  Students 
accrue  points  by  typing  their  work 
within  specified  error  limitations,  and 
tlieir  week’s  work  is  graded  on  the 
Irasis  <if  tlie  total  score  earned.  CaMuid- 
(rratmns  and  variations: 

1.  'llie  point  values  may  be  as  nar¬ 
row  as  one  point  for  each  exercise 
completed  acceptably,  or  as  wide 
as  one  point  for  each  line  of  typing 
completed  without  error. 

2.  'The  error  tolerance  can  gradually 
tie  narrowed.  A  200-word  letter, 
fur  example,  may  be  acceptable 
with  3  errors  in  the  second  semes¬ 
ter,  2  in  the  third,  1  or  0  in  the 
fourth. 

3.  Tlie  easiest  unit  time  in  whkh 
to  "build  points"  is  a  week,  but 
many  teachers  build  for  six  weeks. 

4.  Don’t  penalize;  give  Ixmuses.  It  is 
easier,  fur  example,  to  give  a  point 
to  each  student  who  detects  a 
"catch  error"  than  to  take  off  a 
point  fur  every  student  who  misses 
it;  or  to  give  3  points  for  a  good 
tup  margin  instead  of  taking  off  3 
for  a  fHHtr  one.  It's  the  same  differ¬ 
ence,  but  affirnuitive. 

5.  Substitute  rn<Miey  values  for  point 
values  now  and  then;  as,  "a  penny 
a  line"  instead  of  1  point  per  line, 
or  “25  cents  for  each  talile"  instead 
of  25  points  for  it. 

6.  If  you  wish  to  include  points  fur 
timtHl  writings,  ascribe  them  a 
value  such  as  1  point  fur  each 
5-minute  writing  typed  with  two 
or  fewer  errors;  or,  1  point  for  each 
10  words  a  minute  achieved;  or,  5 
IMiints  for  each  new  record  writing, 
just  keep  these  point  values 
rouglily  e(|uivalent  to  the  point 
values  made  on  other  work,  so  that 
timed-writing  points  may  be  added 
to  the  others. 

7.  Use  bonus  points  to  add  stature  to 
otfier  activitU'S,  too;  for  example, 
liave  extra-point  exercises,  or  giv** 
bonuses  for  extraordinary  speed  or 
accuracy,  or  award  prize  points  in 
class  contests,  etc.  If  all  have  an 
equal  chance  to  earn  points,  bo¬ 
nuses  are  fair. 

H.  To  avoid  liaving  mounds  of  pa|x;rs 
to  check  every  Friday,  patrol  aisles 
while  students  do  their  application 
exercises,  okaying  satisfactory 
work  as  sikmi  as  it  is  proofread. 


9.  At  the  enil  of  the  week,  total  tlie 
earnings;  then  convert  them  into 
grudt's  by  the  nonnal-curve  plan. 
1(1.  To  grade  any  examination,  have 
students  count  the  niimlier  of  cor¬ 
rect  lines  they  typed  in  the  entire 
test— letters,  tables,  timr^l  writings, 
whatever  is  included— and  write 
that  figurt*  at  the  top  of  the  first 
pa|)er.  Ymi  then  ad<l  whatever  bo¬ 
nuses  you  feel  are  deserved  and 
convert  the  scores  into  grades. 
This  is  much  easier  than  grading 
and  averaging  individual  setiions 
of  the  test. 

A  Summary  Viow  of  tho 
NormaUCurvo  Plan 

So  the  class  doea  produce  a  lot  of 
papers.  Must  drill  aral  special-practkt* 
(Mpers  are  discartlerl;  a  few  are  cas¬ 
ually  scanneil,  some  are  returned. 


A  few  timed  writings,  perhaps  the 
5-minute  ones,  are  graded.  Th<*se  eani 
points  for  the  student  <hi  some  basis 
compatible  with  |K>ints  he  earns  by 
typing  his  letters,  tables,  etc. 

As  the  teacher  cruises  the  aisles  dur¬ 
ing  [>roductjon  pt*riods,  watching  for 
thost'  who  iKHxl  help  or  admonition,  he 
also  approves  satisfactory  production 
work  as  it  c'omc's  from  the  machines, 
thus  rediKing  the  volume  of  paper 
marking  .scheduled  for  the  «id  of  the 
week. 

And  when  the  paiiers  are  in,  he  ar¬ 
ranges  the  pa|><‘rs  as  suggested  in  tht; 
short-cut  mt'thod  above;  two  minutes 
later  lie  is  ready  to  write  grades  in 
his  roll  iMKik  .  .  .  safe,  fair  “normal- 
curve"  grades. 

(iVexf  numth:  “Sacirig  Time  in  Your 
Tyt>etvritmg  Clasxruom,’'  including  an 
even  eaeier  grading  plan!] 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


DISPLAY  ADDS  LIFE  TO  LETTERS 


NE  OF  MY  MOST  VALUABLE 
teat‘hin){  aids  is  a  collection  of 
l€?ttcr»  from  eminent  people  and  well- 
known  biisiiMnist'S. 

The  first-year  typewriting  classes 
type  letters  until  the  ({eneral  setup 
and  mechanics  are  familiar  to  them. 
Some  weeks  later,  Ix'ginninK  and  ad¬ 
vanced  tvpinft  students  study  a  ctim- 
prehensive  unit  on  letter  writiiiK- 
Tlien  my  prized  letters  with  iinirpie 
letterheads,  varied  arratiKt'inents,  and 
intriguing  signatures  go  onto  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  for  student  appraisal. 

Soon  a  student  asks,  "VVliy  does  one 
h-tter  on  the  bulletin  board  have  the 
reference  initials  on  the  right  margin, 
wh«*n  the  brnik  shows  them  em  the 
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left'*"  Immediately,  S4)me  smart  aleck 
blurts  out,  “He  doesn’t  know  how  to 
write  a  c<»rrect  letter,  Ijecause  his  date 
is  on  the  line  with  the  name  in  the 
inside  address  instead  of  under  tlie 
city,  the  way  the  lx>ok  shows.”  Sud¬ 
denly,  each  student  sees  some  devia- 
ti«m  from  custf)mary  style,  and  thiry 
all  want  to  talk  alxMit  it— at  the  same 
time! 

'lYien,  one  s|M-cial  ilay,  we  learn 
that  letters  have  individuality  and  (ler- 
.sonality,  just  as  the  {leople  who  write 
them  do.  We  learn  to  be  tactful  and 
coiirti'ous  in  impiiring  about  some¬ 
thing  so  new  and  different  that  it 
l(N>ks  wrong. 

I  encourage  students  to  form  men¬ 
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tal  picturt^  of  the  letter  writers;  then, 
if  photos  of  the  writers  are  available, 
I  bring  them  in.  show  them,  and 
watch  the  starts  of  surprise. 

[.alters  written  in  shortliand  delight 
shorthand  students.  Brief  forms  Im'- 
(smie  friends;  shorthand  writing  Ix*- 
comtts  easier  and  has  new  meaning. 

F«)r  a  time,  all  letters  are  written 
with  care,  precision,  and  pride,  be¬ 
cause  the  next  bulletin  Ixiard  displays 
letters  from  eac*h  typing  class. 

Which  letters  <lo  they  like  bestf 
Hie  ones  they  know  IxTit  and  us<' 
themst'lves.  To  them,  bltx*k  and  nuxli- 
fied  blf)ck  styles  without  changi*!,  on 
tl»e  s'mple,  formal  styles  of  letter¬ 
heads,  have  beauty  and  dignity. 


What  Price  BUSINESS  ENGLISH? 


SKVERAL  MALE  MEMBERS  of  a  hiRh 
school  faculty  were  sitting  in  the  men's 
lounge,  some  reading  and  smoking,  some 
a>rrecting  papers. 

"Listen  to  this,”  said  Jones,  imtructor  in 
Business  English.  ”  *B<‘ing  as  I  wa.s  late,  I  hadn’t 
no  time  tt)  change  my  typewriter  ribbon,  and  so 
my  copy  was  pcxtr  and  1  got  a  low  grade.’  Doesn’t 
that  sort  of  writing  drive  you  nuts?  I've  told  my 
classes  that  anyone  handing  in  another  sentence* 
beginning  with  'Iwing  as,’  or  a  double  negative, 
would  be  shot  at  sunrise." 

"Oh,  you  haven’t  got  a  mortgage  on  it.  Listen 
to  this."  Roberts,  wIm)  taught  English  over  in 
the  college  preparatory  division,  picked  up  a 
theme  he  had  been  correcting.  "He  liked  sugar 
in  his  tea  but  not  c-offee.’” 

"Who  does?”  asked  Smith,  a  .science  teacher, 
looking  up  from  his  Ixnik. 

"Well,  but  for  a  college  prep  student,  such 
slovenly  English!”  Rrdwrt-s  gave  the  offending 
theme  an  exasperated  slap. 

"No  more  so  than  the  bilgewater  I  get,”  re- 
tort<*d  Jon<*s.  “And,  over  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  division,  we  have  to  demand  actniracy  above 
everything." 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know,"  Smith  went  on.  "If  there 
is  a  necessity  for  accuracy  in  student  response 
anywhere,  it’s  in  science.  We  couldn’t  have 
students  explain  to  a  class  how  to  get  a  certain 
chemical  reaction  if  their  faulty  thinking  had 
the  ingredients  all  mixed  up." 

"A  girl  told  us  in  English  history  class  the 
other  day,"  said  Parker  of  the  historv  section, 
that  ‘Henry  VIII  had  Anne  Boleyn  beheaded 
because  she  wanted  the  Pope  to  excommunicate 
him  and  let  him  set  up  a  church  of  his  own.’  Such 
crazy,  cockeyed  English  goes  farther  back  than 
misplacrd  words,  omittetl  words,  or  ambiguous 
expressions.  Its  cause  lies  in  inherently  careless 
thinking.  All  of  us,  all  down  the  line,  are  at  fault. 
We  don’t  stop  to  straighten  out  faulty  thinking 
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prcKesses— we  just  correct  the  surface  English 
expressions  ami  move  on.” 

"Guess  you’re  right,”  admitted  Jones,  “but,  if 
all  the  English  teachers  of  the  high  sch(x)l  and  in 
the  general  and  college  prep  divisions  would 
accept  the  standards  of  precision  and  accuracy 
muintaimxl  in  the  business  courses,  we  wouldn’t 
have  any  slovenly  thinking;  and  precise  English 
would  naturally  follow.” 

“Say,  what  are  you  trying  to  do,”  asked  Rob¬ 
erts,  “just  teach  the  conventions  of  diction  and 
sentence  structure— nothing  else?” 

“That’s  all  we’ve  been  complaining  about, 
isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  but  only  as  an  index  of  clear,  cogent 
thinking.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  put  in  Parker.  “You  fellows  in 
busim^s  education  think  that  the  business  letter 
is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  English  style— that 
there’s  nothing  8uix*rior.  To  have  the  address, 
the  date,  and  the  salutation  exactly  placed,  the 
opening  paragraph  always  say,  ‘Yours  rec*eived 
and  contents  notml.  In  reply  would  say,’  et  cetera. 
Thank  goodness  the  cliche,  ‘Your  advice  received 
and  in  reply  woultl  advis*}’  is  going  out.  'Tlien  the 
rest  of  the  paragraphs  must  l)e  just  so  long,  re- 
gardl(‘ss  of  whether  a  new  topic  is  indicated  or 
not.  Margins  must  lx*  just  so.  The  complimentary 
close  must  be  spac'ed  properly.  What  do  you 
fellows  leave  to  the  imagination?  What  human 
touch  is  evident  in  tliat  sort  of  composition?” 

“Hear!  Hear!”  Roberts  applauded. 

“1  supjxjse,”  said  Jones,  turning  to  Holrerts, 
“if  you  can  get  your  students  to  write  sentimen¬ 
tally  about  sunsets  and  old  houses,  or  write  short 
stories  on  subjects  that  have  alreatly  been  lx*tter 
treated,  you’re  encouraging  creative  thinking. 
How  many  of  your  boys  ami  girls  are  going  to 
bt*come  authors?” 


“Tiiat’s  not  the  ix>int.  Apart  from  the  fact  tliat, 
in  the  college  prep  section,  we  do  not  spend 
time  writing  alxiut  sunsets  and  abandoned 
houses,  our  emphasis  is  on  the  student  as  a  i)er< 
son,  an  individual,  not  putty  to  be  fitted  into  a 
mold— a  person  who  has  individual  traits  that 
should  be  given  expression,  who’s  to  be  taught 
1k)w  to  think  clearly  and  logically,  not  merely 
grounded  in  mechanized  skills.” 

“After  all,”  said  Smitli,  “what  is  teacliing  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  but  teacliing  communioation? 
The  precise  terminology  isn’t  the  whole  story. 
The  world  of  business  has  bred  a  clutter  of  lim¬ 
itations  ami  cliches.  The  social  world  is  artificial; 
the  artistic  crowd  is  encumbered  with  fads.  Even 
the  religious  world  has  its  inhibitions. 

"Why  don’t  you  fellows  who  teach  English 
cximposition  get  together?  There’s  nothing  sacro¬ 
sanct  alxiut  Business  English.  English  is  English. 
Business  education  teachers  are  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  business  is  a  god,  and  the 
academic  teacher  is  reluctant  to  climb  down  out 
of  his  ivory  tower.  A  growing  mind  can  be 
directed  into  Ixith  a  world  of  wholesome  senti¬ 
ments  and  a  world  of  realities  where  clear  think¬ 
ing  is  imperative.” 

“1  was  looking  through  your  Business  English 
textbook  the  other  day,”  said  Roberts.  “What  a 
dreary  ctillection  of  things  to  put  one’s  mind  on 
—invoices,  rebates,  credits,  bank  balances,  drafts, 
discounts,  balances— no  end  of  such  stuff  to  write 
reports  about.  Then  there  are  letters  ordering 
imaginary  goods,  answering  complaints,  writing 
specious  sample  advertisements,  ad  nauseam.  To 
what  end?” 

“By  tlie  way,”  interniptwl  Smith,  “1  am  re¬ 
minded  of  something  that  hasn’t  lieen  touched 
on  in  this  interesting  wrangle— oral  English.  We 
all  know'  that  we  .speak  twenty  times  a  day  to 
every  time  that  we  write  out  our  thoughts.  We 
talk  about  slovenly  written  English.  I’d  hate  to 
have  a  stenographer  take  down  exactly  what  1 
express  orally  on  any  given  occasion.  We  can 
hardly  criticize  what  comes  out  of  the  mouths 
of  our  bale's  and  sucklings. 

“I  say  it’s  high  time  we  all  get  togetlier.  This 
matter  of  communication  affects  all  of  us.  1  want 
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good  English  and  sound  thinking  in  my  science 
classes.  So  does  Parker.  So  does  every  member  of 
the  faculty.  We  don’t  all  have  to  tell  the  other  fel¬ 
low  how  to  teach  his  subject,  nor  should  we 
exjiect  the  teachers  of  EnglLsh  to  do  it  all.  We  can 
agree  on  how  to  make  rational  adults  out  of 
glorified  adolescents— that  is,  point  the  way 
kindly,  sincerely,  constructively.  We  can’t  make 
silk  purses  out  of  sows’  ears.  Ixird  knows,  we 
liave  a  lot  of  kids  who  have  no  right  to  be  in 
sch(K)l,  let  alone  college,  but  we  mii.st  do  the  best 
we  can  with  wliat  we  have. 

“You  English  teachers  shoidd  get  rid  of  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  that  art  and  style  are  the  only 
objietives,  or  that  the  medium  you  work  in  is  the 
only  one  in  education.  What  if  a  youngster 
doesn’t  know  how  to  spell  Czechoslovakia,  or 
misplaces  a  comma?  How  worth-while  are  tlw 
thoughts  he’s  trying  to  express?  Face  tfie  fact 
that  there’s  no  such  thing  as  Business  English  in 
itself.  It’s  merely  c'ommiinication,  oral  ami  writ¬ 
ten,  using  certain  necessary  terminology.  Behind 
it  is  still  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  someday  lx* 
come  a  useful  citizen.  And  the  teacher  of  'cre¬ 
ative’  English  shouldn’t  strive  only  to  introduce 
his  students  to  a  world  of  Iieauty  and  pungent 
emotion.  Every  student  has  two  feet,  and  they 
lielong  on  the  ground." 

“Seems  to  me.  Smith,  you’re  doing  pretty  well, 
for  a  science  teacher,  in  this  exhibition  of  inttdli- 
gent  c'ommunication,”  said  Parker.  “Maylie  I'm 
taking  history  too  literally.  Maylie  1  should  give 
a  course  in  the  historical  novel.” 

"fJouldn’t  do  a  better  thing,”  laughed  Kolierts. 
“Oh,  oh— there  goes  the  liell.  Back  to  the  mill. 
Oh,  (lid  I  say  mill?  I  meant  challenge." 


yOUK  FIRST  iissiKiunent  will  in- 
cliule  the  teaching  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  office  practice. 
Pleaae  report  at  .  . 

Hujipy  is  the  youiig  fol)  applicant 
wIm)  receives  this  message.  Immedi¬ 
ately  lie  starts  planning  for  the  ami- 
ing  year  so  that  he  will  be  a  CTedit  to 
his  chosen  profession.  Hu  reviews  his 
subfects,  collects  materiab,  and  reads 
his  methods  laites.  His  interests  are 
centered  on  lM*coming  a  giKx!  teacher. 

Experienc'ed  scitool  persons,  htnv- 
ever,  might  advist*  him  to  tsiiK-eritrate 
as  we.ll  on  liecoming  a  g<MKl  executive. 
The  office-practice  tisicher’s  stK'cess 
will  depend  on  his  aocei>tance  uf  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  only  toward  his  pnpiU 
iMit  also  for  equi|ifiient  and  siip|)ljek. 

Th«  S•cr•t  Is  Control 

The  office  firactice  teacher  will  find 
his  executive  duties  less  burdenstMne 
If  he  establishes  an  effective  control 
system  suitable  for  the  otNiditions 
luider  which  he  works.  Situations  dif¬ 
fer  in  many  ways: 

1.  MachiiMV  may  or  may  not  be 
permuiiently  attache<l  to  desks 
and  tables. 

2.  Machines  may  or  may  not  be 
stored  in  caUnets  at  all  times 
when  not  in  use. 

3.  laiboratory  equipment  may  or 
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may  iHit  lie  in  danger  oi  inls- 
lUM*  by  students  assigned  to 
the  lalM>rator>'  for  class»*s 
other  than  office  practice. 

4.  Any  or  all  supplies  may  or 
may  iKit  la*  providerl  by  the 
school. 

I  he  teacher’s  first  step  under  any 
circumstances  is  the  inventorying  of 
all  e(}ui|Mnent  and  material  in  the 
lalM>ratory  and  the  establishment  of  u 
reerwd  system.  He  will  find  either  a 
card  file  (using  six-by-four  or  larger 
cards)  or  a  l(M>.se-leuf  system  accept¬ 
able  for  this  purjxrse.  Each  piece  of 
i‘(|uipment  should  have  on  its  recxml 
the  full  details  given  in  Sample  1. 

Ry  designing  and  duplicating  a 
form  to  accommodate  this  information, 
the  teacher  will  conserve  hts  own 
time  and  make  easier  the  task  of  his 
success, II . 

for  Futur*  Rafaranc* 

Each  iU*m  of  information  listed 
does  have  usefulness,  although  its  im- 
|x>rtance  may  not  b<*  readily  apparent. 
Reference  to  the  nicord  cards  will 
yield  information  on  which  to  ba.st‘ 
future  judgments.  After  the  {yassuge 
of  some  months  and  years,  the  teacher 
will  b«  able  to  answer— in  the  light 
of  his  own  experience— questions  re¬ 
garding  the  wdsdom  of  investing  in 
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iHM'd  e(4ui|)ment,  comparative  main¬ 
tenance  costs  of  machines  of  different 
manufacture,  aral  the  annual  expensi’ 
oi  operating  the  laboratory. 

He  may  l>e  able  to  secure  funds 
more  easily  when  he  can  offer  to  the 
authorities  an  analysis  of  his  needs 
based  on  exact  facts  and  figures.  He 
ma>’  also  find  records  useful  in  case 
of  theft.  Tfie  police  can  work  more 
spet'dily  when  they  are  supplied  with 
serial  numlH*rs  of  missing  equipment. 
Usually  these  numbers  are  engraved 
on  some  iiKSMispiciHius  part  of  the 
machine  (the  l>ack  or  imdemeath)  or 
(Ml  a  brass  plate  attached  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  In  additicMi,  they  are  engraved 
in  some  |xirt  of  the  machine  inacoes- 
sible  to  all  Imt  repairmen.  Tliese 
serial  niimbt'rs  have  significanc'e,  in¬ 
dicating  to  those  wIk)  know  the  code, 
the  iTHMlel,  and  the  approximate  date 
of  manufacture. 

Stolen  ecpiipment  can  often  lx*  re- 
covererl  if  an  attnnpt  is  made  to  sell 
it  to  dealers  or  use  it  as  security  in 
Inirrowing  money.  Prof»*ssional  thieves 
may  change  the  serial  munbers  etched 
on  the  ca.se  nf  a  machine,  in  whicfi 
instiuice  detection  liecomes  more  dif¬ 
ficult;  but  few  school  thefts  are  the 
work  of  professionals. 

The  teacher  should  siippltmient  his 
equipment  retsirds  with  the  following 
information; 

1.  A  collection  of  folders  of  ad¬ 
vertising  material,  oivratiunal 
manuals,  arnl  sample  jobs  for 
each  of  the  machines  (each 
item  to  lx*  c>lassified,  dated, 
and  stamped  with  department 
identification). 

2.  A  nxxn  layout  munlx^ed  and 
marked  for  the  loc'ation  of 
each  machine.  A  copy  of  this 
could  be  posted  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence— an  evidence  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  sch(M)l  super¬ 
intendent. 

■1.  A  simple  repair  report  sheet 
ixfrpared  in  duplicate  (make 
nf  machine,  type  of  repair, 
and  dates  repirted  and  fixed). 

A  copy  should  be  posted  on 
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the  bulletin  board  ior  ea<y  ref* 
erence  by  the  repairman. 

I  he  teacher  will  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  control  over  the  issuance 
and  keeping  of  supplies  if  he  is  to 
keep  costs  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Carelessness  in  accounting  for  sup¬ 
plies  can  result  in  wasteful  usage, 
disorderly  arrangement,  and  lack  of 
needed  supplies. 

Supply  records  are  u.setul  in  effect¬ 
ing  control.  A  g(XKl  record  system 
serves  as  the  foundation  in  establish¬ 
ing  csmtrol.  As  is  the  case  with  equip¬ 
ment  rec-ords,  the  teacher  will  find 
either  a  card  file  w  a  loose-leaf  sys¬ 
tem  acceptable  for  this  i>urpose.  The 
record  should  c-ontain  the  information 
shown  in  Sample  2  below. 

The  instructor  can  design  and  du¬ 
plicate  a  forni  to  accommodate  this 
information,  therel>y  conserving  his 
own  time  arKl  assuring  himself  a  con¬ 
sistency  in  recording  the  proper  in¬ 
formation. 

Specific  Control  Moosuros 

The  teacher  may  make  entries  con- 
ceniing  issues  only  at  intervals— per¬ 
haps  on  remcwal  of  material  from  the 
storenxim  to  the  classroom  supply 
cabinet.  He  will  find  it  advisable  to 
keep  close  check  over  the  physical 
coimt  of  many  items,  for  the  "bor¬ 
rowing”  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper  or 
a  few  paper  clii>s  by  several  students 
c.‘an  total  a  sizable  loss  when  repeated 
throughout  the  semester.  Control 
measures  might  include: 

1.  Establishing  a  system  for  effi¬ 
cient  and  speedy  distribution 


of  supplies  to  the  students. 

2.  Charging  oite  student-store¬ 
keeper  with  responsibility  for 
distributing  supplies  to  the 
ebss. 

3.  Encouraging  each  student  to 
use— in  spite  of  errors  made- 
each  sheet  of  paper  or  steiK'il 
on  which  he  starts  working. 

4.  Setting  an  example  for  con¬ 
servation  of  supplies— discuss¬ 
ing  the  importanci*  of  careful¬ 
ness  and  the  high  exist  of 
carelessness. 

5.  Creating  a  gocxl  working  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  classroom. 

The  last  item  mentioned  above  is 
intangible,  resulting  as  much  from' 
the  application  of  principles  of  good 
teaching  as  from  using  giMxl  stock- 
keeping  techniques.  Its  importance 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  however. 
.Several  suggestions  concerning  gcxKl 
stockkeeping  prac'tice  follow; 

1.  “A  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  pbce.”  Iden¬ 
tify  each  item,  and  label  the 
shelf  s{>ace  so  that  (a)  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  kept  in  an  order¬ 
ly  fashion,  (h)  supplies  may 
be  issued  ac-cording  to  use, 
and  (c)  unused  supplies  may 
be  returned  to  place  without 
difficulty. 

2.  Use  boxes  for  items  irregular 
in  shape,  or  ttxi  .small  to 
handle  easily. 

3.  Keep  all  but  currently  used 
supplies  in  unbroken  pack¬ 
ages. 

4.  Make  available  only  small 


quantities  and  put  them  in 
small  packages  or  boxes. 

5.  Wheirever  ix»sible,  stack 
items  of  one  classification  only 
—avoid  placing  ^Mckages  of 
CMie  variety  on  (xickages  of 
another.  U  space  is  scTiously 
limited,  use  wixKltm  trays  or 
heavyweight  cardlxwrd  lx)xes 
for  the  different  varieties 
rather  tluui  leaving  the  siip- 
plies  in  paper  pac-kages. 

6.  Use*  cabinets  with  adjustable 
shelving,  or  have  sch<x>l  car¬ 
penter  pbce  shelves  at  con¬ 
venient  distances. 

7.  Provide  each  cuhinet  with  a 
luck. 

8.  In»pec*t  cabinet  exmtents  fre¬ 
quently.  Check  on  rate  of 
luage  of  supplies,  and  re¬ 
plenish  st<K’k  of  each  itemi  as 
necessary. 

9.  Train  the  st<x‘kkee|rer  lo  exer¬ 
cise  care  in  reiixwing  supplies 
from  the  cabinet  and  in  re¬ 
placing  luiused  material. 

10.  Supply  stockkeeper  with  writ¬ 
ten  instructions  covering  his 
duties  and  including  a  guide 
to  proper  amoimts  to  Issue. 

If  the  teacher  follows  tliese  steps 
when  he  organizes  his  stock  nx>m  and 
if  l»e  maintains  the  ecpiipment  records 
that  are  suggested  above,  he  will  br* 
easing  the  executive  burden  that  falk 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  lets  time  he 
spends  concerning  himself  with  the 
cxmtrol  of  his  supplies,  the  more  time 
he  will  be  able  to  give  to  his  regular 
classroom  duties. 


iquiPMxrr  axcoan 

Sum  of  aaehlM 

Laboratory  Ho. 

Modal  Hum  or  Ho. 

Ouarantaa  Parlod 

Sarlal  Ho. 

Sarvlaa  Contract 

Manufaoturar 

Hana 

Addraas 

Rapalr  Sarvlea 

Haaw 

Addraaa 

Talaphona 

Data  of  Manufaetura 

Data  of  Aequlaltlon 

Original  jUat  Prlea 

Data  of  Dlapoaal 

Prlea  Actually  Paid 

Data  of 
Call 

Data  of 
hapalr 

Hatura 

of 

ftapalr 

Rapalr 

Charga 

Daalar 

Addrata 

Talaphona 

Probabla  Trada-ln  Data 

SatlMtad  Trada-ln  Valua 

Aeeaaaorlaa,  Buppllaa 

Maadad 

Coaaaanta 

SAMPLI  1,  to  the  lirft,  illustrates  the  nineteen  items  that  the 
autfxir  suggests  be  included  as  part  of  tlx:  equipment  record. 

A  constant  supply  record  should  be  maintained  by  each  teacher, 
listing  items  such  as  those  included  below,  in  SAMPLI  2. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD 


typing  accuracy 

on  NUMBERS  In  CONTEXT 

VIRGINIA  D.  HENNING,  EdiMxi  Tftchnic^l  School,  Seattle,  Wa^ 


Did  you  see 

the  number 
t/ping  drills  in  the 
Feliruary  BEW?  Re¬ 
member,  you  may 
mimeograph  tltem  if 
you  wish.  Those 
drills  covered  tpeed 
building  on  numbers 
in  context.  Tlie  copy 
was  balanced-band 
and  easy.  This 
month’s  drills  are  for  accuracy  build¬ 
ing  on  numl)ers  in  cwtext.  The  copy 
is  aipbalretical  and  diificnilt,  requiring 
strict  attention  and  concentration. 
Typing  becomes  controlled  and  meas¬ 
ured.  Continuity  and  rhythm  develop. 
Accuracy  results.  When  difficult  copy 
c-aiuiot  be  read  too  far  ahead,  atten¬ 
tion  must  focnis  on  its  smaller  units. 

This  Will  Mow  Thom  Down 

Lfwk  at  tlie  Spanish  sentences  on 
the  opposite  page.  Typing  a  foreign 
language  demands  the  typist’s  strict 
attention.  This  promotes  accurat7. 

( In  case  students  ask  fur  the  meaning 
of  the  sentences,  the  translation  is 
given  at  the  liottoin  of  this  page.) 

Tlie  reverse  senteiK^es  retpiire  let¬ 
ter-level  typing.  You  won’t  need  to 
say,  "Slow  down  and  concentrate." 
The  copy  will  force  students  to  sbw 
.down  and  concentrate. 

.•  Each  sentence  or  paragraph  is 
given  twice.  'The  first  version  is  or¬ 
dinary,  straight  copy.  The  second  is 
the  same  copy  altered  slightly  to  in¬ 
clude  numbers.  Develop  rhythm  and 
contuiuity  first  on  straight  copy,  then 
on  the  same  copy  c'ontaining  numbers. 
The  students  try  to  type  with  the 
same  fluency  and  rhythm  on  both. 

A  Llttl«  tit  of  lnt*r«at  H*r« 

Students  usually  like  to  compete 
with  their  own  previous  records,  or 
with  each  other.  Give  quarter-  or  half- 
minute  timings,  with  one  point  for 
each  correct  word  typed.  On  repeated 
timings,  the  students  try  to  increase 
their  own  scores.  This  keeps  interest 
at  a  high  pitch.  All  during  the  drills, 
the  objective  is  perfect  copy,  because 
a  point  is  earned  only  if  the  word  is 
correctly  typed.  For  these  drills,  use 
both  the  numerical  and  iMnnmmerical 
sentences. 

Introduce  competiticm  between 
each  two  rows  of  students.  A  point 


is  given  for  each  perfect  line,  so  that 
the  last  studcnit  in  each  row  can  tally 
the  scores  rapidly.  See  which  is  the 
winning  row. 

Create  more  enthusia.sm  by  match¬ 
ing  students  in  the  front  half  of  the 
room  against  those  in  the  back  half, 
or  those  on  the  left  side  against  thost^ 
on  the  right,  llie  group  earning  the 
most  total  points  wins.  Interest  soars, 
and  the  students  liave  fun,  while 
every  minute  is  devoted  to  accurac)' 
building.  Give  one  jxiint  for  each 
perfect  line.  A  monitor  in  each  row 
tallies  the  scores  for  his  row,  and 
a  captain  tallies  the  total  for  his 
entire  group. 

H«  Who  Hositotos  .  .  . 

First,  drill  on  the  straiglit-c*opy 
sentences  several  times.  The  copy  is 
arranged  alphabetically  to  encourage 
accuracy  and  continuity.  The  teacher 
should  demonstrate  the  sound  when 
the  sentences  are  typed  with  con¬ 
tinuity,  Next,  the  number  sequence 
39  28  47  56  10  is  previewed.  It  is 
written  on  the  board,  and  students 
practic'e  it  for  almiit  a  half  minute. 
Then  they  type  the  .sentences  that 
csmtuin  the  numbers.  The  objective  is 
still  continuity  and  accuracy.  There 
should  lie  no  hesitation  at  the  num¬ 
bers  during  the  typing  of  several  half¬ 
minute  drills. 

Follow  the  same  proc-edure  for  the 
paragraphs.  First,  drill  on  the  non- 
numerical  copy,  then  p«*view  the 
numbers,  then  drill  on  the  numerical 
copy.  Use  one-minute  timings  fur  the 
paragraphs,  which  are  alphabetical  to 
promote  accuracy  on  longer  timings. 

Award  points  for  each  perfect  line, 
and  use  the  competitive  devices  men¬ 
tioned  to  stimulate  interest.  Students 
will  enjoy  such  drills,  especially  if 
you  type  right  along  with  them.  It’s 
a  good  way  to  keep  in  practice,  and 
it’s  a  g(Kxl  example  for  the  students. 


li  you  do  the  drills 
at  your  demonstra¬ 
tion  machine,  you 
will  share  your  stu¬ 
dent’s  experiences. 
Your  typing  skill 
will  improve.  In¬ 
stead  of  asking  the 
students  whether 
the  sentence  was 
difficult  and  whether 
that  is  why  they 
typed  so  slowly,  you  might  comment: 
"Say,  this  is  a  hard  sentence.  1  made 
some  errors,  did  you?  Let’s  try  it 
again.”  This  promotes  a  co-operative 
spirit  and  workshop  atmosphere.  All 
work  together  to  improve  their  speed 
and  accnuacy. 

CJlass  always  starts  with  a  lively 
warmup.  A  warmup  usually  consists 
of  three  parts;  (1)  a  rhythm  drill, 
(2)  a  sptMHl  sentence,  and  (3)  a  num¬ 
ber  drill  for  locational  security— 111 
222  333  444,  etc. 

At  least  once  a  week,  the  number 
drills  are  extended  beyond  just  the 
warmup  stage.  Students  work  to  de¬ 
velop  speed  or  acc*uracy  on  numbers, 
rhose  working  for  speed  use  the  easy 
copy  designed  to  increase  speed, 
lliose  working  for  accuracy  use  copy 
of  the  kind  given  here,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  concentration  and 
control. 

Stndents  usually  are  interested  in 
the  material  they  type.  They  like  to 
l)e  creative,  but  seldom  realize  that 
they,  too,  can  make  up  drills  like 
thf^se.  Let  them  try  it.  Then  dupl‘ 
cate  the  drills  (with  names  to  ide.,tify 
the  line  made  up  by  each). 

Stndents  will  detect  righ»  away  the 
importance  of  copy  control  on  drives 
for  sp<*ed  or  accuracy.  'They  will  se«* 
that  by  controlling  both  the  copy 
and  the  type  of  practice  (see  the  op¬ 
posite  page)  they  will  learn  better 
how  to  type  numerical  copy  acc’urate]>' 
and  with  a  continuous  rhythm. 


Translation  of 
Sponish  Sontoncos 

1  have  written  the  letters;  and  I  have 
already  bouKht  pens  (or  my  leaaons. 

I  have  svritten  3928  letters;  I  have 
hnusht  4756  pens  for  my  lessons. 

I  study  the  lessons  every  day  and  I 
write  the  papers  with  pens. 

I  study  39  lessons  28  days  and  I  svrite 
47  papers  with  the  5610  pens. 
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ACCURACY-BUILDING  DRILL  FOR  NUMBERS  IN  CONTEXT 


A.  ALPHABETIC  SENTENCES,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  NUMBERS 

Jeff  moved  six  dozen  quires  on  some  nights  by  power  tx*uok  late. 
Jeff  moved  39  quires  on  2847  nights  by  ,9610  power  trucks  late. 

The  fuzzy  brown  dogs  quickly  Jumped  together  all  over  Rex. 

The  39  fuzzy  brown  dogs  quickly  Jumped  2847  times  over  Rex. 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 


B.  SPANISH  SENTENCES,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  NUMBERS 

He  esorlto  las  cartas  ;  y  ya  he  comprado  plumas  para  mis  lecclones. 

He  escrlto  3928  cartas;  he  comprado  4756  plumas  para  mis  lecclones. 

Estudlo  las  lecclones  todos  los  dlas  y  escribo  los  papeles  con  plumas. 
Estudlo  39  lecclones  28  dlas  y  escribo  47  papeles  con  las  5610  plumas. 

:::::::::::::: 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12'~  13  14 


C.  REVERSED  SENTENCE.  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  NUMBERS 

.srepap  derluqer  eht  etirw  ot  sllonep  dna  sdrac  dna  skoob  dah  eW 
.srepap  65  eht  etirw  ot  sllonep  74  dna  sdrac  82  .skoob  93  dah  eW 


D.  ALPHABETIC  PARAGRAPHS,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  NUMBERS 

There  were  men  engaged  In  business,  also,  who  would  not  use  the  type¬ 
writer  because  they  believed  that  the  letters  that  were  written  on  It 
appeared  exceedingly  cold  and  Impersonal.  They  were  quite  certain  that. 
If  they  used  the  machine,  they  would  lose  most  of  their  friends  and 
Jeopardize  their  business. -There  was  no  standard  keyboard  In  the  early 
days. 

There  were  39  men  engaged  in  28  businesses,  also,  who  would  not  use  the 
47  typewriters  because  they  believed  that  the  letters  that  were  written 
on  them  appeared  exceedingly  cold  and  impersonal.  They  were  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that.  If  they  used  56  machines,  they  would  lose  most,  or  10,  of 
their  friends  and  Jeopardize  their  28  businesses.  There  was  no  stand¬ 
ard  keyboard  In  the  early  days. 


12  3 
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READY^TO-USE  TEST 

Test  8  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN.  VirgmU  fotytcchnic  iMtitutt 

Tils  TEST,  tilt*  eigiith  iii  our  »p«cml  new  b<Nikkeepiiig 
aerteK,  covers  the  preperittioii  oi  tiie  peyrol),  txxrkkeep- 
iiig  entriet  Uh  the  payroll,  taxes,  and  payroll  deductions.  It 
may  be  administered  near  the  end  April  to  atiy  book¬ 
keeping  class,  and  is  independent  of  any  textbook.  The 
correct  answer  to  each  quinttion  is  in  itaiica. 


SECTION  1 

Head  each  stateinent,  then  circle  the  word  True  or  Falae. 

1.  We  multiply  the  ouiiil)er  of  hours  worked  by  Use 

hourly  wage  to  obtain  the  regular  wage.  True  t'aUe 

2.  We  may  obtain  the  current  rate  of  old-age  ben¬ 
efits  tax  deduction  from  the  rtearest  otiice  of 

tlie  United  States  Social  Security  Board.  True  False 

The  employer  pays  a  higher  O.A.B.  tax  rate 

than  the  empl^ee.  .  .  True  Falae 

4.  'Fhe  payroll  register  contaiiu  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  gnMM  pay.  True  F'alse 

5.  The  payroll  register  does  not  contain  infunna- 

tion  concerning  the  overtime  earnings  of  an 
employee.  .  .  True  Falae 

H.  Ttie  employer  requires  every  employee  to  file 
an  Employee’s  Withholding  Exem^on  Cer¬ 
tificate,  Form  W-4.  True  False 

7.  The  btxikkeeper  maintains  an  individual  earn¬ 
ings  record  only  for  regular  employees.  True  Falae 

M.  'Ihe  individual  earnings  record  tor  Ute  em¬ 
ployee  contaiiu  the  same  infonnation  fur  each 
l^yroll  |)eriod  as  dues  the  payroll  register.  True  False 
9.  The  employee’s  individual  earnings  record  con¬ 
tains  complete  infonnation  from  the  beginning 
of  his  employment  with  the  firm.  True  Falae 

lU.  When  we  draw  up  the  payroll,  we  d(4»it  salary 

exjperu*!.  ...  True  False 

1 1.  When  we  draw  up  the  payroll,  we  cnnlit  eai!h 
of  the  following  accounts:  employee  income 

tax  payable,  O.A.B.  tax  payable,  and  cash.  True  False 

12.  We  record  the  employer’s  liability  to  O.A.B. 

tax  in  the  geiu«ral  )oumal.  True  False 

l.l.  We  debit  O.A.B.  tax  and  cr^it  O.A.B.  tax  pay¬ 
able  to  record  the  employer’s  liability  to  O.A.B. 
tax.  True  False 

14.  When  we  pay  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
amounts  withheld  from  employees’  wages,  we 
make  an  entry  in  the  general  ^urnal.  True  Falae 

l.S.  When  we  record  the  employer  s  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  we  debit  employee  in¬ 
come  tax  iNiyable  ami  O.A.B.  tax  payable.  True  False 

Ifi.  We  credit  cash  when  we  draw  the  check  cover¬ 
ing  employer’s  payment  fm  withholding  and 
O.A.B.  taxes.  True  False 

17.  The  employer  and  the  employee  may  decide 
how  much  O.A.B.  tax  may  lie  deducted  from 
the  employee’s  salary.  True  Falae 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  suoctxHftil  teat  ycni  are  willing  to  share, 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  setul  you  $10  if  it  is  accepted  for 
piiblic'ation.  It  nuut  he  on  one  toiiic,  lie  luahle  with  any 
tc*xtho(d(,  and  permission  to  dcqilicute  must  lie  given.  He 
sure  to  4*iiclose  the  cxirrec^  answers. 


IS.  An  anpluyeo  must  obtain  a  new  Social  Security 
card  each  time  be  changes  his  position. 

19.  We  credit  ciufa  for  the  gross  pay  of  the  total 

earnings  of  all  empbwees . 

20.  VVhen  we  make  a  oeduetkm  from  our  em¬ 

ployees'  salaries  for  insurance,  we  credit  em¬ 
ployee  group  insurance  payable . 


True  Falae 
True  Falae 

True  False 


SECTION  2 

Study  e^  statement  and  select  the  lettered  phrase  that  the 
statement  best  explains. 

(A)  Employee.  (B)  Employer.  (C)  Employee’s  earnings 
ri^rd.  ( I) )  Employee  group  insurance  payable.  ( E )  Em¬ 
ployee  income  tax  payable.  (F')  Old-age  benefits  (G) 
t>.A.B.  taxes.  (H)  O.A.B.  taxes  payable.  (I)  Payroll  re¬ 
gister.  (J)  Salary  expense.  (K)  Social  Security  card. 


j  21.  A  book  that  shows  the  names  of  all  employees  and  the 

1  amounts  of  their  wages  and  deductions.  . .  .  / 

I  22.  A  form  that  shows  the  wages  and  deductions  of  one  em- 
I  ployee  from  the  time  of  his  beginning  employment.  C 

I  23.  An  account  in  which  we  keep  a  record  of  all  the  amounts 

j  of  money  earned  by  employees  of  the  business .  J 

I  24.  ^  account  in  which  is  recorded  all  money  withhdd 
I  from  empkwees’  salaries  for  income  tax  deductions.  £ 

j  2.3.  Ituuranci*  for  employees  that  will  provide  an  income 
J  when  they  retire  from  employment.  ....  .  .  .  F 

I  2fl.  Amounts  dc^lucted  from  employees’  salaries  as  a  pro- 

j  vision  for  tlieir  retirement  upon  reaching  65.  G 

I  27.  A  form  that  carries  an  account  number  of  records  main- 
I  tained  by  the  United  States  C^vernnient  concerning  an 

I  toiployee’s  salary  and  deductions.  .  X 

I  28.  An  account  in  which  we  record  amounts  deducted  for 

j  'n.surance.  .  D 

I  29.  The  person  who  works  for  a  business  to  earn  wages  or  a 
I  salary,  ....  A 

.  39.  The  |)erson  who  employs  people  to  work  for  a  business.  .  B 


SECTION  3 

Show  the  titles  of  the  accounts  debited  and  credited  by  writing 
their  letters  in  the  appropriate  columns  below.  Use  only  the 
spaces  you  need  and  show  just  the  debits  and  credits  that  yoti 
need  to  record  the  transactions. 

(A)Cash.  (B)  Employee  withholding  tax  payable. 

(C)  O.A.B.  taxes.  (D)  O.A.B.  taxes  payable. 

(E)  Salary  expens«-. 


Debit  Creuit 

31-34.  Paid  the  monthly  salaries  that  in-  31-32.  E  A 

elude  deductions  for  O.A.B.  tax  33.  B 

and  withholding  income  tax.  34.  D 

3.5-36.  Made  record  of  the  employer’s 

tax  liability .  35-36.  C  D 

37-39.  Paid  amount  due  for  employees’  37-38.  B  A 

withholding  and  O.A.B.  taxes.  39.  D 


SECTION  4 

Indicate  by  a  cross  (x)  whether  the  following  accounts  will 
have  debit  or  credit  balances  on  the  trial  balance. 


Debit  CicEuir 

4U.  Employee  withholding  taxes  payable.  x 

41.  O.A.B.  taxes.  .  x 

42.  O.A.B.  taxes  payable .  x 

4.3.  Salarv  ex|>ense.  x 

44.  Employee  group  insurance  payable.  x 


SECTION  5 

Indicate  liy  the  appropriate  letter  whether  the  following  ac- 
cxMints  are:  (A)  Assets.  (L)  Liabilities.  (P)  Proprietorship. 
(C)  Cost.  (1)  Income.  (E)  Expense. 


i  45.  Einpkiyee  withholding  taxes  payable.  .  .  L 

I  46.  O.A.B.  taxes.  ,  £ 

I  47.  O.A.B.  taxes  payable.  .  .  .  L 

j  48.  Salaiv  expense.  .  .  ,  ,  £ 

I  49.  Employee  group  insurance  payable.  L 

I  .50.  Notes  receivable.  ,  A 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


business 

education 

WORLD 


SPECIAL  SECTION 


IF  YOU  INTEND  to  be  atnuiiK  the 
thousands  of  business  teachers  who 
will  go  to  summer  school  this  year, 
there’s  no  need  to  start  packing  just 
yet,  but  it  time  to  begin  making 
your  arrangements.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  who  have  not  set¬ 
tled  on  a  sch(M)l  by  April,  BEW 
presents  each  year  a  survey  of  sum¬ 
mer  sch(M>l  offerings.  The  niimlier  of 
schools  responding  is  higher  this  year 
than  ever  before  (190,  as  c'ompared 
with  the  previous  high  of  150  last 
year);  however,  the  number  of  schools 
with  strictly  undergraduate  offerings 
IS  higher  in  proportion. 

Of  the  190  sch(X)ls  li.sted  here,  92 
have  master’s  programs,  and  20  have 
doctor’s  programs.  Eighty-one  of  the 
$ch(M)ls  have  undergraduate  courses 
only.  (Three  of  these— Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  San  Diego  (C'alifor- 
nia)  State  (College,  and  Winthrop 
College  (Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina)  — 
have  master’s  programs,  but  no  grad¬ 
uate  o  u^s  in  the  busint^ss  educatum 
field  this  summer.]  Craduate  courses 
are  offered  by  20  undergraduate  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Methods  CourMS  Com*  First 

Methods  courses  still  predominate, 
but  not  quite  so  strongly  as  in  previ¬ 
ous  years— with  the  exception  of  short¬ 
hand  methods  courses,  which  are 
holding  their  own,  and  basic  business 
methods  courses,  which  are  gaining  in 
number  (apparently  reflecting  the  cur¬ 


Summer  School 
Directory 


rent  emphasis  on  l)etter  liaison  Ix*- 
twei'ii  business  and  the  classnNHn). 

Here’s  the  breakdown  on  the  meth¬ 
ods  courses: 

Methcxls  in  Typewriting  27 

Methods  in  Bookkeeping  .  .  2.5 

Meth(xis  in  Skill  Subjects  ....  19 

Methods  in  Shorthand  .  25 

Methods  in  Basic  (C^ieral)  Business  26 

Methcxls  in  Office  (Sec’l)  Practice,  1.5 

Methcxls  in  all  subjects  ....  15 

Methods  in  Office  Machines  . .  13 

Meth<xis  in  Distributive  Pxlucation  1.5 

Methcxls  in  C>onsurner  Education  9 

Oth*r  Cours«» 

The  trend  away  from  mt'thtxis 
c*ourses  is  emphasizetl  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  (9K)  of  the  resixmd- 
ing  .scImxiIs  will  offer  other  types  of 
cour.s<*s  this  summer.  Thes<*  range 
from  courses  in  Business  (Jiirriculum, 
Administration  and  Su|X‘rvision,  Gui¬ 
dance,  Work  Ex|>erience  (earn-learn), 
PriiR'iples  and/or  Problems  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  and  Tests  and  Vleas- 
luements,  to  courses  that  are  hardt'r  to 
classify— such  as  general  n*seurch, 
thesis  rt'search,  contemixirary  litera- 
tiue,  workshops,  problems,  clinics,  etc. 
(all  of  which  are  indicatixl  simply  as 
-f-  in  the  listing). 

Eighteen  scIhkiIs  have  spet*ial  con¬ 
ferences  (siming  up  this  summer. 
Teachers  are  invited  to  attend  thes<* 
without  charge.  Tliey  are  worth  in¬ 
vestigating. 

In  the  columns  beginning  on  the 
iM'xt  page  are  given  ( 1 )  the  name 


iind  address  of  each  schixil;  (2)  in- 
cliwive  dutt‘s  of  the  tenns  (short  ix*s- 
sions  generally  indicate  spet'ial  work- 
sho|)s  or  clinic's,  rather  than  csimplete 
csiurses);  (3)  nam(*s  of  i^ersonnel  to 
contact  (if  two  names  are  given,  the 
first  is  in  charge  of  matriculation,  the 
sixsind  heads  the  business  education 
program;  if  only  one  is  given,  it  is 
the  latter);  and  (4)  the  key  letters 
and  numbers  that  indk*ate  the  scluxil 
offering.s; 

M  Master's  degree  program 

D  Doctor's  degree  program 

U  Undergraduate  courses  only 

C  Conference  to  be  held 

1  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

.3  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  Basic  (Oneral)  Business,  Methods  in 

H  Office  (Sec1)  Practice,  Methods  in 
7  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8.  Office  Macldnes,  Methods  in 

9  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10.  Ckinsumer  Educidion,  Methods  in 

11  Curriculum  in  Btuinass  Education 

12  Administration  aixl/or  Supervision 

13  C.uidance  in  Business  Education 

14  Work-Experience  (eam-lram)  Course 

15  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

16  Tests  and  Measurments 

4-  And  other  graduate  courses 

Sch(K)U  listfxl  in  bold-fac*e  type  give 
additional  information  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements  in  adjacent  column*.  All 
sch(x)ls  will  welcome  requests  for 
catalogues  and  course  descriptions. 

% 

TURN  PAGE  FOR  LISTINGS - P 
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1955  SUMMER  SESSION  AT  U.  S.  C. 


Special  rot«s  for  toochors  in  activo 
iorvico 

Living  occommodotiont  ovailoblo  on 

and  noar  tho  comput 

Two  Workshops  for  Businoss  Toochors 

.  G)op«rftivc  Butinm  Exp«ri«nce  Workshop 
.  Typewriting  Workshop  with  Demonstration  Class 


rrefaMienai  C««rMs:  Advanced  Probiema  of  In- 
•cruaioo  Couraes  in  Typewritinf,  Shorthand, 
Bookknepiof,  General  Butinew  Subjecu,  OAce 
Practice;  Newer  Devdopmenu  in  ButineM  Edu¬ 
cation;  Practicum  in  BusineM  Education;  Maater't 
Protect  Seminar;  Advanced  Seminar  m  Butinesi 
Education. 

Subiact'Maftar  Cauraaa  in  CeuHnarca:  Type¬ 
writing;  Shorthand,  Oftce  Appliances;  Record* 
Control;  Office  Management,  General  BuimeM, 
Marketing;  Retailing;  Finance;  Trantportation. 

^latad  Crntraea  in  Iducatiant  School  Organiza 
tion  and  Administration;  Audio-Visual  Materials; 
Personality  and  Mental  Hygiene;  Educational  Psy- 
etiology;  Principles  and  Technique*  of  Guidance. 

for  farther  iefermatioe  and  belletin,  write 
OR.  A.  C.  FRIES 
ietineu  Iducation  Department 

UNIVIRSITY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

La*  Angelas  7,  Celifernia 


Oraeaata  em6  UndargraaMat*  pro- 
a  raw  I  lead  lug  ta  mastar's  aad  da*- 
terete  dagraat. 

S4i-«**ki  Smom 

JUNE  20  —  JULY  30 

F*ar-«MLl  Smm*ii 

AUSUST  1  —  AUfiUST  27 


SURVEY  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Far  taaefcars  et  Uatinaw,  •ceaewics,  sacial 
stadMS,  distribativc  adacatien,  haws  aceaoaiics, 
ladastrial  arts  aad  vacotieaal  adacatiaa  partica- 
larly;  also  stadaati  of  iataraoHaaol  oHatrt  aad 
trotaaat  for  avarsaos  oad  world  basiaoss  opaar- 
taaitiat. 

Tear  Norway,  Swodoa,  Daaaiarfc,  Notborlaads, 
talgiaai,  Laxawboarg,  Garmoay,  Switsarload, 
Iraly,  Froaca,  Eagload.  Omttaeel  ententteni  ta 
Scotload,  Iraload,  Spain,  Fortagol. 

Empbotii  oa  triaadly  parsonol  coafaraacat  with 
batinatt  oad  civic  laadart  avarsaas,  plas  spaciol 
toarist  advaatagas. 

CaSlaga  cradH  of  sis  aaits  aiay  ba  aaraad  aad 
appliad  toward  gradaata  dagraa*.  Stady  *p- 
tioaal.  Writ*  for  foldar  t2  ta: 

DIRKTOfi,  SCHOOL  OF  WORLD  BUSINESS 

Son  Fronciseo  State  Cellega 
Son  Francisco  27,  Calitemia 


^iAJedtem  .Stale 
CotL^e 

Gunnison,  Colorado 
Summar  Tamparatura  61*  (Avg) 
Surround^  by  Mountain* 

Altitude  7700  feat 
June  6  to  June  17: 

Business  Education  Workshop 

June  20  to  August  I: 

Grodvoto  coursos  in 
Businoss  Education 
REA  dogroo  for  Toochors 

(fhet'n  optional) 

Write  Morold  Binford 
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^Alaiiama  PuLVTStJMNu:  Institutk,  Au¬ 
burn.  June  Ki-August  26.  Chas.  W,  Ed¬ 
wards.  Kegiktrar;  l>r,  C.  F.  Atisun.  M,  U 
State  Teachehs  Gciixege,  Fkirenct:.  Bf- 
gins  May  31.  Dr.  Z.  S.  Dlckmon.  U 

AOIZONA 

Ahizona  State  Cuujkce,  Tempe.  Threse 
terms:  May  31-June  4;  June  B-Auguat  13; 
August  15-Septemb«>r  2.  Dr,  Roy  HIcc; 
Dhk  Mount.  M.  1.  14.  1.3 
Univehsity  or  AtitzoNA.  Tuc-aon.  Two 
Itrius;  June  6-July  9;  July  11-August  13. 
Dr.  Hrrliert  J.  Langtm.  15 

ARKANSAS 

Menhehwin  State  Tea(.h>:hs  Collece, 
Arkadelphia.  Two  terms:  May  30-July  2; 
July  5- August  6.  Dr.  D.  D.  McBrien, 
l*r«-!ident;  Mar|urie  C.  Winslow.  U 

CAUFORNtA 

.\HMbiituNu  CoiXBCE,  Berkeley.  Two 
terms:  July  5-August  12;  July  5-Septem- 
ber  22.  J.  F>an  Armstrong.  M,  4,  -f- 
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Ghkci  State  Coluece,  Chiuo.  Two  terms: 
June  13-17;  June  20-July  29.  Wallin  J. 
Carlson,  Registrar;  Dr.  John  G.  Sinale. 

M.  + 

Fhesno  State  College,  Fresno.  Two 
terms:  June  1.3-July  22;  August  22-Sep- 
tetiiher  2.  Dr.  McKee  Fisk.  M,  4,  9,  14,  + 
Los  Angei.es  State  Coixece,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Two  tenns:  June  20-July  7;  July 
11-2M.  Dr.  Alliert  D.  Craves;  Dr.  Jessie 
C.  Gustafson.  M,  9,  12 

Sacmamento  State  Qhxbcb,  Sacra- 
numto.  June  20-July  29.  Dr.  Harold  B. 
Roberts;  Dr.  William  R.  Blacklsr,  Dr. 
Dale  P.  Wren.  M,  14,  15.  -f- 
San  DiEiai  State  Colijlge,  San  Diego. 
June  20-July  29.  Mrs.  Evangeline  O. 
la'Hairon.  M,  U 

SAN  FRANCISC:0  STATE  COLLEGE, 
San  Franciaco.  Three  terms:  June  20-24; 
June  27-August  5;  August  8-26.  Desm 
l,eo  Cain;  Dr.  George  W.  Madison.  M, 
I.  3.  5,  6.  9.  IS,  -F 

San  Jose  State  Coi.lege,  San  Joae.  Two 
term*;  June  7- August  .5,  August  8-Sep- 


temlier  2.  Joe  H.  West;  Dr.  Milburn  1). 
Wright.  M.  1,  2,  4,  5,  11,  + 

Univehsity  or  Califohnia,  Los  Angeles. 
June  20-July  29.  Dr.  Erwin  M.  Keithley; 
Dr.  S,  J.  Wanoiis.  .M,  D,  5,  6,  9,  12,  15,  -F 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  Los  Angeles.  Two  terms:  June 
20-July  30;  August  1-27.  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Fries.  M,  D,  1,  2,  4,  6,  14,  IS.  -h 

COLORADO 

CuLOMAiM)  State  College  or  Edl)c:ation, 
Greeley.  Two  terms;  June  13-23;  June 
2.5-August  19.  I>r.  K.  J.  Hansen.  M.  1,  2. 
4.  5,  6.  9,  10,  11,  12.  14.  15.  16,  -|- 
Univehsity  or  Coloeado,  Boulder.  Two 
temu:  June  17-July  22;  July  25-Auguit 
26.  Dean  D.  J.  Duncan;  Helen  B.  Borland. 
M,  2.  3.  5.  6,  9,  12,  15,  + 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver. 
June  20-August  19.  Dean  OdI  Puckett. 
M,  1,  2,  4,  6,  8.  12,  15,  -F 
WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE,  Cuimi- 
iOiL  Two  temu:  June  6-18;  June  20- 
August  S.  H.  J.  Dorricott,  Registrar; 
H.  E.  Binford.  M.  2.  3,  15.  -f- 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


K*y  to  Court*  OfForingt 


. .  Master's  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

U  .  Undergraduate  courses  only 

C  . GmfererKe  to  te  lieJd 

•  . Typewritir»g,  Mertods  m 

2  . Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  . .  . Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  ..Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  . All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  . Office  Machir^es,  Methods  in 

9  .  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  . Gxisumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  . Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  . CuidarKe  in  Business  Education 

H  ...Work-Experience  (eam-leam)  Course 

15  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

16  . Tests  and  Measurements 

+  . And  other  graduate  courses 


CONNICTICUT 

TkaCHEMS  CuLLfCE  OF  CoNNEt.TICUT, 
.New  Britain.  June  27-Aiigust  5  or  August 
19.  Dr,  William  C.  l^ee;  Dr.  lx;wis  D. 
Boynton.  U 

Univehsity  or  Bhiik^efoht,  Bridgeport. 
Two  terms:  June  27-July  29;  August  1- 
September  2.  Dr.  Dtmald  W.  Kern; 
Cliarles  F.  Pi-titjean.  M,  -j- 
Univehsity  or  C}oNNBr:Ti(;uT,  Storrs.  June 
27-August  .5.  A.  L.  Knoblauch;  Dean 
Malsbary.  M,  1.5,  -J- 

DISTIiCT  Of  COLUMMA 

CATHlMJC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA.  June  27-Augu.st  6.  Dr.  Roy  J.  De- 
frrrari;  Sister  M.  Alexius.  M,  2,  13,  IS, 
16,  + 

Geohoe  Washington  Univehsity.  Four 
terms:  June  13-July  1;  June  21-August 
1.5;  July  5- August  12;  August  1.5-Septem- 
lier  2.  Richard  \.  Owens.  + 

flOMDA 

Fooriua  a.  &  M.  Univehsity,  Tallahassee. 
June  18-August  13.  Grace  Curry  Black.  U 
Foorida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 
June  20-July  .30  or  August  1.3.  C.  H. 
Walker,  Registrar;  I>r.  J.  Frank  Dame. 
M,  .3,  8.  13,  15,  -h 

Stetson  University,  De  Land.  June  20- 
Aiigiist  12.  Dean  Edward  C.  Furlong; 
Maxine  L.  Patterson.  U 
University  or  Fmirida,  Gainesville.  | 
l^ewis  Blalock;  John  H.  Moorman.  M,  D, 
8,  + 

University  or  Tampa,  Tampa.  William 
S.  Weldon,  Registrar;  Harold  Heiser.  U 

OtOROIA 

Georgia  State  CoLi.r.<;E  por  Women, 
Milledgeville.  !>.  T.  E,  Smith,  Registrar; 
Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller.  U 
University  or  Geori.ia,  Atlanta  Divi¬ 
sion.  June  13- August  19.  Lloyd  Baugham. 
U 

IDAHO 

Idaho  .State  Gollece,  Pocatello.  June  8- 
Jiily  29.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Nunn,  Registrar;  Dr, 
f’hillips.  U  <(  nnttmurJ  im  nert  fagf) 


Gregg  Division  *  Northwestern  University 

MiTHODS  CONFIKINCIS  for  BUSIMISS  TIACHIKS 

Week  of  August  1  •  Week  of  August  8  •  Week  of  August  15 

Three  one-week  conferences  feeturing  iliestreted  lessons,  groep  disciMsiooa,  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio-visual  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION  ~  with  Louis  A  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 

TYPEWRITING  ^ith  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  )ohn  L.  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING— with  |  Marshall  Hanna  and  Gilbert  Kahn 

Special  Attraction— A  matkode  program  oa  Gaaaral  Bueinass  will  ba  kald  an 
tka  Saturday  morning  following  oack  confaronca. 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  witb  a  profitable  week  at  the  Cregg  Division  of  North- 
wastam  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilitios,  and  antortainmeat 
program,  writ#  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

at 

Catf)oltc 
^HniberSitp 
ot  !3imerica 


I 


SUMMER  SESSION  OF  19SS 

June  27  -  August  6 


Refresher  and 


graduate  courses. 
Program  lecKling 
to  the  M.A.  degree. 


For  compfo$o  dotmlt  writ*  $o: 

Tba  Dirveter  et  tk«  Sumnivr  SoMwn 
Tke  Catfcelic  Untvwtity  ot  Amarke 
Wethingron  17,  D.C. 


WHEN 

YOU  SEE  A 

bold  face 

LISTING... 

it  means  the  school  has 
an  odvertisement  in  this 
section,  giving  more  In¬ 
formation  on  Its  courses. 


University 
of  Denver 
1955 
SUMMER 
SESSION 

June  20  to  August  19 


featuring  short  coursoa  of  valua  to 
Busineoa  Teachers  in  2,  4,  6  and  9 
week  combinations.  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  authorities  will  participate 
in  all  programa. 

Enjoy  Ashing,  riding,  hiking,  pic¬ 
nicking  and  other  mountain  recre¬ 
ational  opportunitioa  in  the  naarby 
Colorado  Rockiea. 


Send  coupon  #•.  fwi  wmmmimit 


L 


Dt.  IASI  a.  WCES,  CSmtiM. 
Oop».  ot  SuHu...  ISucmt.. 
S-IIS  Sml.w.  UiMallMi  SwMIm 
UutvwiWv  •*  Ooooof,  Ooooot  >,  CUmaS. 


APRIL,  19.5.5 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


I 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  TERM  1955 

— Maf  31  to  |iily  9 
SwniiNor  t— aUw — |hIy  1 1  to  Aag.  20 

I 

liit«ro«aai*ii:  School  Iumnom  — 
CoMiNiuNity  CooporattoN.  JiMia  20- 
July  I 

SMNMIlOr  SoOOiON!  ImpfOVONIOIlt  of 
iMtruCtiOM  IN 

TronKription  -  Typtwrifing 
Bookkooping  -  OHic* 
Mockinos 

Sociol  Butinott  Subjocft 

OofHCottratioN  CUm 
in  Elomantary  Typowritlni 

Curriculum  Conatruction 
in  luainoM  Education 

Maaturomont  in  luainoM  Education 
Sominar  in  luainoaa  Education 

Pnculty:  Loator  I.  Sludor,  Donald  C. 
Stathar,  Mary  E.  Connally,  Harry 
Huffman. 

Activitina  frofrain 
Vlaft  Boston's 
Historical  Scaaas 

Par  fitrlbtr  mtomuhnn  tnd  bmiiMM, 
tddrms: 

Robert  W.  Shtrburno,  Director 
BBS  Caaimoitwaaltfc  Ar0ny» 
Boston  1  i,  MastacAasatta 


_ fHIS  SUMMiR _ 

In  thm  Montana  Moeklm$ 

UNIT  COURSES 
in  butinett  eduention 

Jun«  13  to  July  8 

one  to  four  wookn 
two  to  olght  crodHs 

1.  Mathoda  of  Taaching  Typawriting 

•  uaing  aloctric  typawritaral  luna  13*17 

2.  Improvamant  af  Inatruction  in  Offica 
Mschinaa  Practica  |una  20>|uly  1 

3.  Matlioda  of  Taaching  Offica  fractica 

|una  27*|uly  I 

4.  Mathoda  of  Taaching  Shorthand  and 

Trsnacription  |uly  S-l 

(I)  Dr.  Frad  E.  Wingar 

MD2)  Stalla  Willina  (|una  20) 

(21  Loia  Corbail 
(2)  Alvhild  Martinaon 

(31  Dr.  lamaa  ft.  Maahan 
(41  Mrs.  Madalina  Strony 
Mra.  Iranda  F,  WilaM 


Alao  an|oy  ftochy  Mountam  rocraation, 
including  MSU's  naw  Claciar  lea  ftink  for 
all-yaar  abating. 


addrasa  mpuinoa  to;  Mra.  Iranda  Wilson 

Montana  Stato  Univortity 

Mlaaaala,  Montano 
"urfcara  Sprinp  apands  tAo  Sammar" 
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UnivkhiiIty  or  Iimho,  Moscow.  June  13- 
Augiiat  ft.  IVan  j.  F.  Weltzin;  Dr.  Bnii-e 
I.  Blaclottom;.  .M,  1,  2,  5,  -f 

lUIttOIS 

Dk  I’ai/i.  Univwsity,  (^hicugo.  Two 
liYins:  June  27-AiigiiKt  3  (day);  Jurw-  1.3- 
Augiiat  3  (e\’eriing).  Loretto  Hoyl.  M. 

1,  l  .S 

('.HKrNvii.i.r.  CoiXM.K,  Greenville.  Two 
teriiis:  June  l-July  13;  July  14-Augu8t  12. 
Dean  (ieorge  T.  Tade;  Wataun  Tidball.  U 
Ili.inois  State  Nokmal  Univebsity, 
Normal.  Two  teniia:  June  20- August  12; 
Aiiguiit  l.S-.SeptemlMT  2.  .Mra.  Elsie  Bren- 
neiiian;  Dr.  L<*wia  R.  Toll.  M,  10,  -f- 
Lake  Komeht  Coi.i.»x;r.,  laike  Forest.  June 
27-Augiu(t  19.  tk'rtha  Reyiuilds.  U 
Mii.i.ikin  Univehmty,  Decatur.  June  13- 
Aiiguat  a.  William  E.  Fisher;  Margaret 
Sparks,  -f. 

Nohiiiehn  Ilxinoih  State  TEAc:HiiJts 
QrLi.E(;E,  DeKalh.  June  20-August  12. 
k'ugenie  Donnelly;  Dr.  Robert  Tbistle- 
thwaile.  M,  2,  4,  8,  1.3 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY, 
Evaruton.  ITran  William  C.  Bradford; 
Dr.  Kuaaell  N,  C'analer.  M,  D,  C,  3,  5,  6, 
9,  10,  14,  15,  4- 

WrjiTEHN  lu.iNoia  State  College, 
Macomb.  Two  tenna;  June  6-July  15;  July 
18-Augu«t  19.  Dr.  Clyde  Bi’igliey.  M,  .3,  4- 
WiiKLTON  CollK(;k,  Wheaton.  Three 
terms:  June  7-17;  June  18-Jiily  15;  July 
I6-August  12.  Dr.  A.  S.  Nichols;  Dr.  S.  R. 
Kamm.  U 

INDIANA 

Ball  .State  Teu  hkhs  Om.legk,  .Mimeie. 
Four  tiTina:  May  2.3-Juiir  3;  June  1.3-July 
1.5;  July  18- August  20;  August  22-Sep- 
temla-r  1.  Dr.  Iami  Hauptmuii,  Registrar; 
Dr.  Robr  rt  F.  Bi  ll.  M,  1),  C,  2.  3,  5,  1.5,  4- 
Iniiiana  State  TEA<;Hr.HH  Qtllege,  Terre 
Haute.  Two  terms:  June  13-July  1.5;  July 
1 8- August  19.  Harry  Elder,  Registrar;  Dr. 
Faul  F.  Musi-  M.  1,  8.  11.  14,  4- 
Inuiana  University,  Bkamiington.  Three 
terms:  May  .31-Jime  15;  Jun«-  15-August 
12;  August  11-27.  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster. 
M.  D,  C.  1.  2.  4,  1.5.  4- 
Vai.pahaimi  University,  Valparaiso.  June 
1.3-August  5.  Faul  Seehansen;  E.  E. 
Coehring.  U 

IOWA 

Amkhk  AN  Institute  oe  Business,  Des 
Moines.  June  A- August  12  or  August  28. 
E.  O.  Fenton,  Fresident.  -f- 
Dhake  University,  Des  Moines.  Two 
terms;  June  14-July  2.5;  July  28- August 
27.  Eh  Ziiluiy,  Assistant  Registrar;  Dr. 
FraiK-es  E.  Merrill.  15, 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Coli.egk,  Cedar 
Falls.  Thri-e  terms:  Jum-  3-17;  June  1.3- 
August  5;  Aiigiut  8-19.  Dr.  Lloyd  V. 
Douglas.  M.  2.  4.  14,  + 

State  University  or  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
JiiiM-  1.5-Aiigust  10.  Dean  Elmer  T.  Peter- 
srni;  Dr.  M'illiam  J  Masson.  M,  D,  C,  2, 
7.  f 


KANSAS 

Bethel  C>4LLEr;E,  North  .Newton.  Two 
terms:  May  .31-July  1;  July  5-August  5. 
Eldon  W.  Craber;  Bi-rnard  B.  Bargen.  U 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College, 
Hays,  May  .31-July  29.  Standl«-e  V.  Dal¬ 
ton;  Dr.  L.  W.  Tliompson.  .VI,  iO,  1.5 
Kansas  State  College,  .Manhattan. 
June  8-August  5.  Jack  Keir.  M,  4- 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Colle(;e  oe 
Emhoiiia.  Two  terms:  June  1-July  9;  July 
ll-August  20.  E.  C.  Mc<;ill.  M,  I,  2,  3, 
4.  5,  9,  11,  12,  14  4- 
VI  AH  r  MOUNT  CoLLEr;E,  Saliiia.  Sister 
Marie  Antoinette;  Sister  Josejih  Marie.  U 
.VIuNK.iEAL  University  of  Wu'.hita, 
Wichita,  Two  terms:  May  .31-July  29; 
August  1-19.  Dr.  Hugo  Wall;  Dean  Jack- 
son  FowclI.  U 

Saint  Mary  Oh.le.ge,  Xavier,  Two  terms: 
June  8-22;  June  22- August  5.  Sister  Mar> 
Dxiise,  D«>an;  Sister  Mary  Klori-ntia.  I’ 

KINTUCKY 

Berea  Oh.lex:e,  Berim.  July  4-August  17. 
Dean  Louis  Smith;  W.  E.  Newlxilt.  U 
Bomt-ing  Careen  Om.lege  oe  Ojmmehi  e. 
Bowling  CJreen.  June  8-AugtLst  13.  J. 
M.  Hill,  Pres.,  W.  L.  Matthews.  U 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Colle<;e, 
Richmond.  June  8-August  3.  Dean  W.  J. 
VltKire.  M,  2,  4 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  (kH.LFx:E,  Owens- 
Ixiro.  Jii’M*  I.3-August  8.  l>r.  H.  Owen 
Long,  Registrar;  C.  VI.  Buck.  U 
•VIoRKHEAi)  STATt:  Coi.LKi.E,  MoTchead. 
lime  1 3- August  .5.  Linus  A.  F’air,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  Ross  C.  Anderson.  4- 
Union  On.LEi;K,  Barhourville.  June  8- 
August  .5:  August  8-19.  Vlilton  Towns«-nd, 
Rena  Milliken.  U 

University  of  Kenti'ckv,  la-xingtoii. 
June  14-August  5.  Dr  Rolx-rt  Mills,  R<-g- 
istrar;  Dr.  Vernon  A.  Muss<*linan.  M,  D, 
C.  3.  5.  12.  15.  4- 

LOUISIANA 

OiYoLA  University,  New  Orleans.  June 
13-July  .30.  Virginia  A.  Ryan.  Registrar, 
Henry  J.  Engler,  Jr.  U 

MAIN! 

Auburn  Maine  School  or  Oimmerce. 
Auburn.  June  20-July  29.  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 
.Seavey,  Principal.  U 
Bliss  Oillege,  la-wiston.  July  .5-August 
12.  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Haynes,  Principal. 
7.  4- 

University  oe  Maine,  Orono.  July  .5- 
Augiist  12.  De;m  Mark  R.  Shihles;  Dr, 
Harm  Harms.  M,  C,  3,  -1- 

MAKTLAND 

University  oe  Marylanii,  Oillege  Park. 
June  27-Augti.st  5.  C.  VVatson  Algire; 
.Arthur  S.  Patrick.  M,  .5,  1.5 

MASSACNUMTTS 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  Boston.  Two 
terms:  May  31-July  9;  July  Il-August  20. 
Robert  W.  Sherburne,  Director;  I^ester  I. 
Sluder.  M,  D,  C,  1,  2,  4.  S.  8,  11,  16 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Summer  Sehaai  in  the  Coiorfut 
SftuthweMi 

highlands  university 


UM-atPtl  in  the  iMirthrattern  corner  of  New  Mexico, 
otferii  you  the  ideal  combination  of  cool  climate,  moun* 
lain  recreational  facilitie*.  ouUtanding  regular  and 
guest  faculty  and  a  wide  variety  of  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduato  ooiuxea.  You  can  be  asaiired  of  a  profitable 
and  pleaaani  experieiRe  at  Highlands. 


•  Juae  13 — July  IS 

•  July  18— -Auit.  20 


In  addition  to  the  regular  program,  a  series  of  inteii* 
sive  workshops: 

Keonumie  Eduealitin,  May  .)0— June  10. 

Office  Praeliee  and  Husinesa  Machines, 

June  13—24. 

Teacher  Skill  linprnvemeni,  June  27— July  8. 
Business  Educaliun  Guidance,  July  11— IS. 

A  total  of  eleven  hours  of  graduate  credit  can  be 
earned  in  thesi*  Workshops  though  any  one  of  the 
Workshops  can  be  taken  separately. 

for  full  drtaiU,  write  to  Dean  Kay  Farmer,  Dept,  of  Businett  Administration 

Highlanda  UnlveraUfi^  tjma  Vrgus,  IMew  Mexico 


MICNIOAM 

CLCaBY  CoLuoiE,  Ypsilanti.  Mn.  Harold 
Beadle,  Registrar;  Waiter  Greig.  U 
Mabychove  Coll^k,  Detroit.  June  6- 
July  15.  Sister  Miriam  FideUs,  Registrar. 
U 

Michigan  Statk  Coclccb,  East  I  .ansing 
June  21-July  29  or  August  19.  Dean 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton;  Lyle  Maxwell.  2, 5,  7 
.Nohthem.n  Michigan  Coixecc,  Mar¬ 
quette.  June  20- July  29.  L.  O.  Gant,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  W.  D.  Nelsen.  U 
Univkhsity  or  .Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Two  terms:  June  20-July  31;  August  1-15 
or  26.  Dr.  J.  M.  Trytten;  Frank  Lanham. 
M,  D,  C,  5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  -F 
WtcsTEAN  Michigan  Coixege,  KaLuna- 
£uo.  June  20-July  29.  Dean  John  C. 
Hoekje;  Lester  Lindquist.  M,  15 

MINNiSOTA 

Gustavgs  Aimilphus  College,  St.  Peter. 
June  13-July  22.  Albert  G.  Swanson.  U 
St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College,  St. 
Cloud.  Two  terms:  June  13-July  15;  July 
i6- August  19.  .Mary  Lillesknv, 'Registrar; 
Clair  E.  Daggett.  M,  7,  10 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato.  Two 
terms;  June  16-July  15;  July  18-August 
20.  W.  Albert  Cox,  Registrar;  Duane  Mc¬ 
Cracken  or  Hazel  A.  Flood.  M,  1,  4,  7, 
9,  10 

University  or  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Two  terms:  June  13-July  16;  July  18- 
AugiLSt  20.  Dr.  Raymond  G.  Price;  War¬ 
ren  G.  Meyer.  M,  D,  .5,  10,  11,  14,  1.5,  -|- 

MlSSItUPPI 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford.  Two 
terms:  June  1-July  8;  July  9-August  14. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Lawrence.  M,  1,4,  5,  8,  11,  12, 
15.  -f- 

MlSftOUtl 

Centrxj.  College,  Fayette.  June  6- 
Augiist  .5.  E.  E.  Rich;  Dr.  Marie  C.  Vll- 
haiier.  U 

Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City.  June 
4- July  I!9.  Dr.  U.  S.  Maxwell;  J.  T.  John¬ 
son.  C,  -4- 

Northiast  Missouri  State  Teachers 


K«y  to  CourM  Offorings 


M  . Master’s  degree  program 

D  . Doctor's  degree  program 

U  .  Undergraduate  courses  only 

C  . ConfereiKe  to  be  held 

1  . Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  t  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  '  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  ....  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  ,  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  .  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  . Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  .  Administration  arxf/or  Supervision 

IB  (juidance  in  Business  Education 

14  . Work-Experierv:e  (earn-leam)  Course 

15  PrirKiples  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed 

16  . Tests  arxi  Measurements 

-F  .  And  other  graduate  courses 


0}llm;e,  Kirksville.  June  6-Augu.<it  11. 
Dr.  P.  O.  Selby;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Kauz- 
larich.  .VI,  1,  2,  4,  .5,  -F 
Northwest  .Missouri  State  Collsxe, 
.Maryville.  June  l-Auguit  1.  R.  P.  Foster, 
Registrar;  Dr.  S.  Surrey.  M,  15 
.Southeast  Missouri  State  College, 
Cape  CFirardeau.  .May  .30-August  3.  Ih:an 
Forri*st  H.  Rose;  Dr.  E.  H.  Newmeyer.  U 
Southwe.st  Missouri  State  Coij.ece, 
Springfield.  Two  terms:  June  l-Aiigust  2, 
.Aiigitst  .3-30.  Guv  H.  Thompson,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  Dr.  W,  V.  Cheek.  U 
University  ok  Missouri,  Columbia.  June 
1.3-August  .5.  Dean  L.  G.  Townsend; 
■Vlerea  Williams.  M,  D,  7 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Two 
terms:  June  20-July  22;  July  2.5-August 
26.  S.  (^.  Canlible;  I)ean  Ross  Trump.  -F 

MONTANA 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Mis¬ 
soula.  June  13-August  19.  Leo  Smith, 
Registrar;  Mrs.  Brenda  Wilton.  1,  4,  6,  8 

NIlKAtKA 

Creh.hton  University,  Omaha.  June  13- 
August  .3.  Rev.  William  F.  Kelley;  Sister 
M.  Rita.  C,  .3,  -F 

Nehhaska  State  Teachers  College, 
Wayne.  June  O-Jiily  29.  M.  B.  Childs, 
Registrar;  W.  A.  Wollenhaiipt.  U 
University  ok  Nehrasea,  Lincoln.  June 
1,5-July  22  or  August  5.  Luvicy  M.  Hill. 
M.  11,  15,  4- 


NIW  JIRUV 

.New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colle<;e 
AT  .Montclair,  Upper  Montclair.  Jiim- 
28-Aiigust  5.  Horace  J.  SlM‘J>pard;  Dr.  M. 
Ilerhi'rt  Freeman.  M,  7  ) 

Seton  Hau.  University,  ^luth  Orange. 
Thr€*e  terms:  June  13-July  1;  July  .5-Au- 
gust  12;  July  .5-Aiigust  5  (graduate).  Rev. 
Clement  A.  f)ckay.  Dean  Austin  S. 
Murphy.  U 

NIW  MIXICO 

Eastkjin  .New  .VIexvai  Universiiy,  Por- 
tales.  June  1.3-Atigust  5.  Dr.  Martin  L. 
Cole;  l>r.  Ella  Becky  Sharp.  M,  15,  -F 
New  Mexico  College  of  A.  A  M.  A., 
State  College.  Tliree  terms:  June  14- 
Augiisf  7;  June  16-July  2.3;  July  28-.Sep- 
ternlKT  4.  Era  Rentfrow,  Kegistrar;  G.  L. 
Guthrie.  U 

NEW  MEXICO  IIIGIILANIM  UNIVER¬ 
SITY,  lau  Vegas.  Two  tennsi  June  II- 
Jiily  IS;  July  16  August  20.  Dean  Ray 
Farmer.  M,  1,  3.  4,  12.  13 
New  Mexico  Western  Coi.lei>e,  Silver 
(!ity.  Two  terms.  June  7-Jiily  29.  August 
1-26.  Dean  Donald  S.  (Hertiirf,  W.  J. 
lancoln.  7 

NIW  YORK 

Aoei.phi  C(h.lege,  Garden  (Jity.  Richard 
F.  ClenK);  Dr.  Charles  Savage.  U 
C^oLUMHiA  University  (Teacliers  CoL 
h*g»').  New  York.  Three  terms:  May  31- 
Juru-  23;  June  30- August  12;  August  1.5- 
Septemhrr  2.  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Olfverio; 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


ne  Penusylvania 
State  Unh/enHy 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  —  19S5 

CDMrm  m  of  w- 

EtrMctiM  in  bMic  Ihmimm*  tMch- 

ing  of  boRlikMDMig,  tMcImig  9f  tyR«wriTiiig, 
rsMcrcii  M  biiiMn  ami  tamumar 

M  b<MiNM«  •AtcRtioH.  S«ibi«ct  mstt*! 
MMIYM  M  •^•rtMINg  Md  RWrkcttllf,  COM* 
more#,  ocooooNct,  botiooM  low,  •ccoMtiog, 
Md  Eogiiffc  IN  boMNOM  procHco. 

Iconomic  IdMcoHon  Worfcaliep 
Jmno  13  to  JmIy  1 

Mofo  Hion  500  grodwto  aod  mmiar- 
grodiMto  coorM*  mclitdod  in  total  acadoMic 
program. 

Eitaotiva  program  of  rocroatioNol  aod 
MtartaiomoNt  activitioa.  Modarata  liviog 
aapootot  aod  matroctioHal  fooo. 

tor  pMtfotiN  Mmrmmtimm  oOdroMt 

Diroctor  of  Summor  Soaaiona 
Room  102-A  lorrowot  Iwildiog 

TNf  raMSYlVAMA  STATE  UNIVaSITY 

Uoivoraity  Park  PoNniylvaNia 


SUMMER  SESSIONS— 1955 

DlTERSrrY  OF 
pnrsBiiRGH 

Pro-Two  Wooks 

luno  20-July  1 

Six  Wooks 

July  5-Au<3ust  12 

Pool-Two  Wooko 

Auguat  15- August  26 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
COURSES 

Consumer  Buymanshlp,  Curricu¬ 
lum  Making,  Occupational  Ad¬ 
justments,  Office  Practice,  Teach¬ 
ing  Methods,  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments,  Transcription,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  Guidance  for  Teachers,  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems  of  Business 
Education. 

For  additional  todormation  oddrooo: 
Diroctor,  Summor  Soaaiona 

Univ«nity  of  Pittsburgh 

Plttaburgh  13.  Ponnaylvania 


Dr.  IliuiKlea  L.  Forkort.  M,  D,  C,  1,  2, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  -I- 

Hastwick  College,  OneonU.  June  13- 
Septeniber  2.  Dean  Wallace  R.  Klinger; 
George  Beech.  U 

Nxw  Yoke  UNivEMairy  (School  of  Educa¬ 
tion),  New  York.  Three  tenua:  June  6- 
July  1;  July  5-Auguat  12;  August  IS-Scp- 
teniber  9.  l>r.  Paul  S.  Loniax.  .M,  D,  1, 
2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  12,  15,  -f 
St.  Bonaventum:  Univeksitv,  St.  Bona- 
venturc.  July  1-August  6.  Rev.  Kevin 
Fox;  JaiiK^  L.  Hayes.  U 
State  Univemsity  College  fob  Teach- 
Biu,  Albany.  July  5-August  12.  Dr.  Edgar 
Flinton;  Dr.  Milton  C.  Olson.  M,  7,  9, 
10,  12,  15 

Univeiuity  or  tivrvAixy,  Buffalo.  Two 
tenns:  July  S-Auguat  12;  August  12- 
Septenil^r  16.  Dr.  Artliur  L.  Kaiser;  Mer¬ 
ton  Eretell.  f- 

NOSTN  CASOUNA 

Aefalachian  State  Teachkhs  Coggege, 
Boone.  Two  terms:  June  9-July  15;  July 
18- August  19.  James  T.  Thompson.  U 
East  Cahogina  Coggege,  Greenville. 
Two  tenns:  June  6-July  12;  July  13- 
August  19.  Dean  Leo  W.  Jenkins;  Dr. 
E.  R.  Browning.  M,  4 
Lenoih  Rhyne  Coggege,  Hickory.  Two 
terms:  June  6-Jiily  13;  July  14- August  19. 
C.  R.  Patterson;  C.  W'.  .McCreary.  U 
Nohth  Cahogina  Cogi.ege  at  Duiuiam. 
Two  terms:  June  7-July  30;  August  1-17. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor;  Dr.  Stewart  B.  Fulbright. 
M,  7,  11 

Westean  Cahogina  Coggege,  CuUow- 
hee.  Two  tenns:  June  6-July  15;  July  18- 
Auguft  26.  W.  E.  Bird;  Dr.  W.  A.  Ash- 
brook.  U 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Teachs^is  Coggege,  Dickinsou. 
June  13- August  5.  L.  C.  Pulver.  U 
State  Teachehs  Coi,i.ege,  Mayville. 
June  13-AuKiist  5.  Dean  G.  C.  Leno; 
Gena  Ostlry.  U 

Minot  State  Teachers  Cogljcge,  MhiOt. 
Two  tenns:  June  6-10;  June  13-August  5. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Rempel;  J.  B.  Busse.  U 
State  Teac:heiu  Coi.gkge,  Valley  City. 
June  ll-Augiist  3.  Adolf  Sorooa,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Mabel  Snoeymbos.  U 
Univemsity  or  North  Daeota,  Grand 
Forks.  Two  tenns:  June  I5-August  6;  Au¬ 
gust  H-IQ.  Mrs.  Adeline  Olsen.  M,  C,  1, 
9,  -h 

OMIO 

Haijiwin-Waggace  Cou-ege,  Berea. 
Philip  Beyers;  Dr.  Lloyd  O.  Wadleigh.  U 
Defiance  Coggege,  Defiance.  Two  terms: 
June  13-July  15;  July  18-August  19.  Alton 
R.  Kurtz;  Max  McKitrick.  U 
Finiii.ay  CoLixcK,  Findlay.  June  13-Au- 
guxt  12.  Bernice  Shuder,  U 
John  Carhogi.  Univehmty,  Clcrveland. 
E.  R.  Mittinger,  Registrar;  Dean  F.  W, 
Graff.  V 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two 
terms;  June  20-Jiily  23;  July  25-August 


26.  Dr.  Charles  Atlunson;  Dr.  P^lizabetb 
M.  Lewis.  M,  1,  8,  13 
Miami  UNiVEiurry,  Oxfwd.  Two  termSk 
June  13-July  22;  July  25-August  26.  Dr. 
pAlmiflton.  M 

Ohio  State  Univeiuity,  Columbus.  Two 
terms:  Jime  21-July  22;  July  25-August 
26.  Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna.  M,  D,  C,  3,  6. 
9,  12,  15.  16 

Ohio  University,  Athens.  Two  terms: 
June  20- August  13;  Auguat  15-September 
2.  Dr,  Frank  B.  Dilley;  Dean  Clark 
Myers,  -f- 

University  or  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Three  terms:  June  6-17;  June  17-July  23; 
July  23-August  26.  Dean  Spencer  Shank; 
Dr.  llaroy  Leith.  M.  D.  16.  -f 
WiGMiNGTON  Coggege,  Wilmington.  Two 
ternu:  June  13-July  16;  July  18-August 

19.  Sarah  F.  Castle,  Registrar;  Evalyn 
llibner.  U 

Youngstown  Coggege,  Yoimgstowu.  Two 
terms:  June  13-July  16;  July  18-Augu$t 

20.  P.  P.  Buchanan,  Registrar;  Dr.  George 
Wilc-ox.  U 

OKLAHOMA 

Centhag  State  Coggege,  Edmond.  June 

7- August  6.  A.  C.  Hitchcock,  Registrar; 
Dr.  Milton  Bast.  M,  3 
Northeastern  State  Coggege,  Tahle- 
({uah.  May  31-July  29.  Noble  Bryan,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  Russell  L.  Walker.  U 
Northwestern  Stats:  Coggege,  Alva. 
Begin  June  6.  Dean  Leslie  L.  Thomason, 
Wilma  Ernst.  M,  -f- 

Oegahoma  a.  &  M.  Coggege,  Stillwater. 
June  6-August  6.  Dean  J.  Andrew  Holley; 
Hubert  A.  Lowry.  M,  D,  C,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
9,  11,  14,  15,  -h 

Panhanuge  a.  &  M.  CoiJ.»x:E,  Cuodwell. 
.May  28-July  21.  Eugene  Meyer,  Assistant 
Registrar.  U 

Phii.gips  University,  Enid.  June  6-July 
29.  M.  11.  Ziegler,  Registrar;  Robert 
Nigh.  U 

University  of  Oegahuma,  Normau.  June 

8- August  8.  Dr.  Pete  K.  McCarter,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vic'c-Presidcnt;  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Porter. 
M.  D,  4,5.7,  11,  14,  15, 

ORIOON 

Lewis  and  Ci.are  Coggege,  Portland. 
Four  terms:  June  13-July  22  or  August  12; 
July  25-AuguBt  12;  August  15-26.  William 
11.  Norris,  Registrar;  Philip  McAllister.  U 
Ohe(Z)N  State  Coggege,  CorvaUis.  Two 
terms:  June  20- August  12;  August  15-26. 
Dr.  Franklin  Zeran;  Dr.  Ted  Yerian.  .M, 
I).  1,  5,  7.  15 

Univicrsity  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  June  20- 
August  12.  I>r.  Paul  B.  Jacobson;  I>r. 
Jessie  May  Smith.  M,  15 

AINNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  Coggege,  Jenkintoiwn.  June  20- 
July  30.  Dr.  E.  B.  Townsend.  U 
Bgoomsburg  State  Teachers  Coggege, 
Bloomsburg.  Four  terms:  June  6-24;  June 
27-July  15;  July  18-August  5;  August  8- 
26.  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  President;  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Martin.  U 
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Blckneix  University,  Lewisburg.  June 
27'Augiut  2U.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Sauvain.  15 
(•eneva  College,  Beaver  Falls.  Twm 
terms:  June  IS^August  12;  August  15- 
September  1.  Mrs.  Lucille  Henery,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  I>r.  Edwin  C.  Clarke.  U 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City.  Dr. 
H.  O.  White,  Registrar.  U 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
State  College.  Three  terms:  June  13-July 
1;  July  5-August  13;  August  IS-Septem- 
ber  2.  M.  R.  Trabue;  James  J.  f^mmell. 
M,  D,  1,  2,  5,  15,  -I- 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg. 
Three  terms:  June  6-24;  June  ^-August 
.5;  August  8-26.  Dean  Ralph  Heiges;  Dr. 
Etta  C.  Skene.  U 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  June 
27-Aiigu.st  5.  Dr.  William  M.  Polishook. 
M.  D,  -I- 

UMVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Three  terms:  June  20-July  1; 
July  5-August  12;  Augujit  15-26.  Viers 
W.  Adams;  I>r.  D,  D.  Lessenberry.  M, 
D,  C,  1,  10,  11,  15,  16,  -b 
Westminster  Gollege,  New  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Two  terms:  June  13-July  22;  July  25- 
Aiigust  12.  Dr.  L.  II.  Wagenhorst.  M,  12, 
13,  -f 

KHITN  CAKOLINA 

University  of  Soirrii  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia.  June  lO-Aiigust  13,  Miriam  Holland; 
F.  DeVere  Smith.  U 

WiNTHRop  Collei;e,  RiK-k  Hill.  Two 
terms:  June  8-July  19;  July  20- August  9. 
Dean  S.  J.  MtGoy;  Dr.  Harold  B.  Gil- 
breth.  M,  U 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Black  Hills  Teachers  College,  Spear- 
fish.  Tltree  terms:  .May  31-July  1;  July  5- 
Aiigiist  ,5;  August  9-19.  Russell  E.  Jonas; 
Frank  Mattern.  U 

C'.ENERAL  Beaole  State  COLLEGE,  Madi¬ 
son.  Two  terms:  June  6-Jiily  9;  July  11- 
August  13.  Dean  P.  E.  Tyrrell;  Violet 
Witt.  U 

South  Dakota  State  CoLLEr;E,  College 
Station.  June  6-Jiily  30.  Dr.  J.  Howard 
Kramer;  Ruth  Dickinson.  U 
.Southern  State  Teachers  Coli.ege, 


K«y  to  Courso  Offorings 

M  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

U  Undergraduate  courses  only 

C .  Conference  to  be  held 

1  .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

1 1  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  CuidarKe  in  Business  Education 

14  Work -Experience  (earn-learn)  Course 

15  PrifKiples  and/or  Problems  of  Bus  Ed 

16  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

■f  And  other  graduate  courses 


Springfield.  Two  terms;  May  31-July  1; 
July  5-August  5.  Milton  Burgi,  Registrar, 
Arthur  Ischettrr.  U 

University  or  South  Dakota,  Vermil¬ 
lion.  June  13-August  12.  H.  W.  Franken- 
feld,  Registrar;  Hulda  Vaaler.  M,  15.  -f 

TINNIMII 

East  Tennessee  State  College,  John¬ 
son  City.  Dean  P.  W.  Alexander;  O.  R. 
Sutton.  U 

Ge(>rc;e  Peaimmiy  Collim;e  roH  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville.  June  10-August  15.  Dr. 
William  H.  Vaughan,  Registrar;  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  W’oodward.  M,  D,  1,  2,  4,  5,  11, 
16.  -b 

Steeu  College  of  Tki:hnouh;y,  Johnson 
City.  June  6-August  12.  Mrs.  Wilda  F. 
Walker,  Registrar;  R.  E.  Steed.  U 
UNIVEH.SITY  OF  CHAlrTANO(x;A,  Chutta- 
ntxiga.  Two  terms:  June  6-July  13;  July 
13-August  19.  Dean  Maxwell  A.  Smith; 
Dr.  William  W««won.  -b 
Univehshy  OF  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Two  terms:  June  13-July  16;  July  18- 
August  19.  I>r.  George  A.  Wagoner.  M, 
4,  5,  8.  15,  16.  -b 

nxAS 

East  Texas  .State  Teachers  College, 
Commerce.  Two  terms:  June  6-July  16; 
July  18- August  27.  John  W.  Wiiidell, 
Hegi.strar;  Elton  D.  Johnson.  M,  7,  15 
Our  Lady  or  the  Laee  College,  San 
Antonio.  June  6-August  26.  Sister  Theresa 
Joseph;  Sister  Bernadette  Marie.  U 
North  Texas  State  CkrixECE,  Denton. 
Two  tenus:  June  3-July  13;  July  15-Au- 
gust  24.  Dean  O.  J.  Curry;  Dr.  Vernon 
V.  Payne.  M,  D,  2.  6,  16.  -b 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Col- 
i.EGE,  San  Marcos.  Two  terms:  June  6- 
July  15;  July  18-August  25.  Dr.  Alvin 
Miisgrave.  M,  7,  15,  -b 
Stephkn  F.  Austin  State  College, 
Nacogdoches.  Two  terms:  June  1-July 
12;  July  12- August  22.  S.  W.  McKewen, 
Registrar;  F.  J.  Lauderdale.  13,  16,  -b 
Tahleton  State  College,  Stephenville. 
June  6-August  26,  Dean  J.  E.  Tompkins; 
Z.  C.  Edgar,  U 

Texas  Tfx;hnou)Cic;al  College,  Lub¬ 
bock.  Two  terms:  June  6-Jiily  16;  July  18- 
August  25.  I>r.  Donald  J.  Tate.  M,  12, 
15.  -b 

University  or  Houston,  Houston.  Two 
terms:  June  6-Jiily  15;  July  18-August  26, 
Dr.  Carlos  K.  Hayden.  M.  D,  C,  3.  6. 
11.  + 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Two  terms: 
June  7-July  18;  July  19-August  27.  W.  B. 
Shipp,  Registrar;  IH.  Fahorit  Flier.  M,  D, 
3,  6,  12.  15,  -b 

UTAH 

Bhighasi  Young  University,  Provo.  Two 
terms:  June  IS-July  15;  July  18-August 
19.  Evan  M.  Croft.  M.  12,  -f 
University  or  Utah,  Salt  Lake  Qty. 
Two  terms:  June  13-July  19;  July  20- 
August  26.  Joseph  Norton,  Registrar;  Opal 
Christensen.  M,  -b 

Utah  State  Agrk:ultural  Ohxece, 
Logan.  Two  terms:  June  13-Juiy  22;  July 
26-August  26.  W.  H.  Bell,  Registrar;  Ina 
Doty,  U 


VltOINIA 

Longwcnni  College,  Fannville.  June  20- 
.\iigust  12.  Mrs.  Mary  Watkins;  Dr.  M.  L. 

L. andrum.  M,  12,  15 

Hii;hmond  PwirEssioNAL  Institutk, 
College  or  William  and  Mary,  Rich¬ 
mond.  June  21-August  19.  H.  T.  West- 
over;  Dr.  Kenneth  Zimmer.  U 
ViRi;iNiA  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks¬ 
burg.  Three  terms:  June  14-July  26;  June 
14-Jiine  2.5;  July  26-August  13.  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Pardiie;  Dr.  Harry  Huffman.  .M,  2,  6, 
12.  + 

Unixersity  or  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 
Three  terms:  June  15-July  1;  June  20- 
Aiigust  13;  July  S-August  13.  Lindley  J. 
Stiles.  13,  -b 

WAMMN010N 

Central  Wa.siiincton  (College  or  Ei>u- 
cation,  Ellenshurg.  June  13-August  12. 
Perry  Mitchell,  Registrar;  Dr.  Harold 
NN'illiams.  M,  -b 

SEATn.E  Univfjxsity,  Seattle.  Throe 
terms:  June  21-July  15;  June  21-August 
19;  July  18-Auguat  21.  Herbert  D.  Reas. 

M.  1,  4.  15 

State  College  or  Washington,  PuII- 
rmin.  June  20- August  12.  Zeno  R.  Katterle; 
Anne  Cort'oran.  M,  3 

WIIT  VIKOINIA 

Concohu  Qillege,  Athens.  Two  terms: 
June  6-July  15;  July  18-August  26.  S.  L. 
Mc<>raw,  Registrar;  Dr.  Cloyd  P,  Anii- 
brister.  U 

Marshall  Coi.lege,  Huntington.  June  6- 
August  26.  L.  E.  Bledsoe;  Dr.  D.  Banks 
Wilburn.  M,  5,  8,  -b 
Morris  Harvey  College,  Charlestun. 
Two  terms:  June  6-July  15;  July  18-Au- 
gust  26.  Dean  E.  W.  Ockerman;  W.  W. 
Reynolds.  U 

Sales!  College,  Sidem.  Two  ternu:  June 
6-July  15;  July  18-August  26.  Alta  L.  Van 
Horn;  Arlen  Swiger.  U 
Shefiiehi)  College,  Shepherdstowii. 
June  13-Augiist  27.  Joe  C.  Humplirey; 
Charles  F'.  Printz.  U 

West  Ijberty  State  College,  West 
Liberty.  June  13-August  27.  Dr.  Jesse 
Pugh,  Registrar;  O.  Lee  F'uulkner.  C,  U 
West  Vih<;inia  State  College,  Institute. 
June  I5-August  16.  Dean  Harrison  11. 
F'errell;  Dr,  Richard  H.  Hombiirger.  U 

WItCONMN 

Marucettk  University,  Milwaukee.  Two 
terms:  Jmie  6-Jidy  27;  June  20-Jiily  29. 
F'r.  Eugene  Kessler;  F'r.  Thomas  Di¬ 
vine.  -b 

Mount  Marx  Coi.lege,  Milwaukee.  June 
28-August  5.  Sister  Mary  Norman,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  Sister  M.  John  F'rances,  Presi¬ 
dent.  U 

University  or  Wisixinsin,  Madison.  June 
24'August  19.  Dr.  R.  J.  Hosier.  M.  C, 
•3,  15,  -b 

CANADA 

Summer  Schoch.  or  Education,  DarART- 
MENT  !»r  Education,  Victoria.  B.  C,  July 
6-August  9.  Dr.  F.  H.  Johnson.  U 
University  or  SASEATr.HrwAN,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  H,  H.  F'ems; 
C.  E.  Sexsmith.  U 
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Awards  Test  4,  Series  2 
On  Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH,  Director,  Crogg  Sorvico* 


ON  'I'HIS  LAS'J'  lit  thu  wnirntter'i 
Miiilalile  Traiiocript  teirta,  Cer- 
tUicMte  IV  and  or  th«*  Seninr  OHE  pin 
can  b«*  earned.  All  three  lettr^ra  are  to 
t>e  typed  accurately  at  the  rate  of  25 
or  inirre  worda  a  minute  (with  a  car- 
lam  copy  of  each), 

Thia  final  teat  canrait  be  uaed  aa 
(iU  tatUm  for  Tranacription  Awarda  1, 
II,  and/ or  III;  lait  qualifying  for 
Award  IV  alao  autoinatically  entitlea 
candidatea  to  Awarda  I,  II,  and  111 
(wlien  not  already  won),  if  they  aub- 
init  tlie  uaiuil  fee  of  fifteen  centa  for 
each  of  theae  certificates  with  their 
applications, 

IXi  let  me  hear  how  yrju  liked  theae 
leata  this  year,  Wliat  niggesticms  do 
you  have  to  increase  tbeir  effective¬ 
ness  in  your  classes?  Oo  the  students 
onjoy  taking  them?  Have  you  en¬ 
countered  any  difficulty  in  having 
them  tranacrilied?  Your  comments  will 
be  a  gr(‘at  help  to  ua  in  prepiiring  the 
new  aiTies  of  teats  for  the  19.55-.56 
term. 

We  appreciate  th«'  fine  work  you 
and  your  siiidenta  are  doing  on  these 
testa, 

Th*  Final  Tost 

This  month's  eorres|xmdence  is 
lietween: 

Virs,  Tom  Peters 
Hungry  llarlMir  Hoad 
Pf'oriu,  lllinoia 

and 

Mr,  John  Hums,  Secretary 
Music  Apprifiatitm  Krtnird  C]|uh 
;1015  Euclid  Avenue 
(Jeveland,  Ohio 

Letter  No.  1 

(Cttirttd  iff  quarter  minutn  at  100  wmm} 
Dear  Mrs.  Peteru  WIII  ytai  accept,  with¬ 
out  charge,  Beethovens  Emperor  Con¬ 
certo  in  a  line  new  recording?  We  are 
making  this  unusual  /  free  offer  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  easy  it  is  to  learn  to  enio>’ 
g<M>d  music. 

On  one  side  ol  the  record  is  a  superb 
prrlormante  /  of  a  groat  musical  master¬ 
piece,  featuring  an  orchestra  and  soloist 
of  recognised  merit.  On  the  other  side  is 
an  /  interesting  and  illuminating  analysis 
of  the  music,  with  the  various  themes 
played  separately  with  esplanalory  com¬ 
ment.  / 


To  receive  the  Beethoven  C^oncerto 
free,  all  you  need  do  is  to  sign  and  re¬ 
turn  the  cnckised  postage-free  Reserva¬ 
tion  Card.  Very  /  cordially  yours,  (TIT*— 
124  Standard  Words) 

Letter  No.  2 

(Cotmtad  iff  qyorttr  minutt  at  100  warn) 
Dear  Mr.  Bumst  Please  send  me  the  free 
Beethoven  record  that  you  offered  and 
tell  me  more  about  the  course  in  music 
appreciation. 

I  /  have  loved  music  all  my  life  and 
have  often  wished  that  1  could  appreciate 
more  fully  the  work  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers  and  musicians.  1  /  do  not  play  a 
musical  instrument,  so  1  hope  that  the 
commentary  is  not  too  technical  for  me 
to  understand. 

1  am  eagerly  /  awaiting  the  free  record, 
yours,  (53”— 49  Standard  Words) 

Lettor  No.  3 

(Covntad  in  quartar  minutat  at  100  warn} 

Dear  Mrs.  Peters:  The  Beethoven  Con¬ 
certo  is  un  the  way  to  you,  and  enclosed 
with  it  is  an  illustrated  fenur-page  booklet 
describing  /  the  life  and  works  of  the 
crimpoter. 

If  you  like  the  record  and  want  to  en¬ 
roll  in  our  Club,  fill  in,  sign,  and  return 
tlie  enclosed  enrollment  /  blank. 

There  arc  only  a  few  Charter  Member¬ 
ships  left.  These  carry  a  special  discount 
on  all  the  reciuds  you  buy,  so  don’t  delay 
sending  /  your  application  back  to  us. 
(Cordially,  (.50"— 43  Standard  Words) 


Compotant  Typing  T«ft 
Loaflaft  Still  Avoilobl* 

While  they  are  still  in  st(x3c,  you 
can  obtain  a  supply  of  last  year’s 
Competent  Typist  Teat  leaflets  at 
one  dollar  a  hundred.  Only  the  Sep- 
tenilier  and  October,  1953,  and  the 
January  through  June  issues  of 
1954  are  available  at  this  reduced 
price. 

Please  state  clearly  in  your  let¬ 
ter  of  request  how  many  copies  of 
each  test  you  require.  The  tests  arc 
sold  only  in  units  of  one  hundred 
or  more.  Be  snre  to  send  in  your 
order  before  our  supply  nuu  out. 
Yoiu  remittance  must  aix^mipany 
eac'h  order.  We  are  sorry,  but  we 
l  annot  bill  ymi  at  this  special  price. 


Suporviting  Bugingst 
and  DistribuHvc  Education 

(CorUinui'd  from  jMge  12) 

by  tlie  supervisors  ui  distributive  and 
inivate  busiitess  school  education. 

One  of  our  most  unique  supervisory 
devices  is  called  the  loan -packet 
stTvice,  We  now  ha\e  a  total  of  55 
loan  packets  under  fifteen  different 
topics.  Last  year  929  requests  were 
received  for  the  loan  of  business  edu- 
(.-ution  packets,  of  which  we  were  able 
to  fill  but  74ti.  The  practice  is  to  send 
the  requested  packet  postpaid  to  the 
teacher  on  a  one-week  loan  basis.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  slie  returns  the 
packet  to  the  Bureau  postpaid.  Its 
contents  are  checdied  by  our  staff,  and 
tile  packet  is  then  mailed  to  another 
teacher  interested  in  that  subject. 

TTie  packets  contain  many  kinds  of 
materials  and  information  c'ciitered 
around  a  particular  subject.  'Fhey  are 
prepared  to  enable  classroom  teachers 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  avail¬ 
able  information,  instructional  aids, 
and  materials  that  they  may  obtain 
by  contacting  the  suggested  sources 
Here  are  the  names  of  a  lew  of  the 
packets: 

Guidance,  Placenumt,  and  Follow-up 
of  Business  Students 

Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education 

Materials  for  Use  in  Coiuiection  witli 
the  New  Bookkeeping  Syllabus 

Introduction  to  Business— Aids  and 
Special  Helps 

Motive-Incentive  Plans  for  Business- 
Education  Subjects 

Each  summer  tht*  contents  of  all 
these  packets  are  reviewed  and 
brought  up  to  date.  I'his  ty^x*  of 
su|X*rvisory  servic’e  continues  to  be 
ixipular,  and  apparently  is  serving 
very  well  the  needs  of  many  business 
teachers. 

Without  question,  an  imixirtant 
sujXTvisory  service  is  the  Bureau's 
series  of  bulletins.  Thesi-  hulU^tins 
are  prepareti  from  time  to  time  on 
c-urrc'iitly  important  topic's  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  school  administrators,  de¬ 
partment  chairmen,  and  particularly 
elassriMim  teachers.  Some,  obviously, 
are  of  the  administrative  tyjx*.  Many 
more,  however,  relate  to  classrtMirn 
practic'C's  and  methods.  The  numluT 
of  bulletins  prt'pared  and  distributed 
over  the  years  ikiw  totals  120. 

It  M  unfortunate  that  Ix^-aiise  of 
costs  and  stock  limitutions,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  send  aipies  of  our  hiilletins 
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•nd  other  materials  to  teachers  in  I 
other  states.  The  titles  of  sotne  of  the 
more  recent  bulletin.s  may  l>e  siKnifi- 
cant : 

So.  55-(’— Some  SugKestionf  for  Ad-  | 
vanced  Tabulation  and  the  Typing  of  j 
.Statistical  Data  I 

So.  64— Suggestions  for  Improving 
the  Teaching  of  Case  Problems  in  Busimnis 
I.aw 

So.  64— Teaching  Prcxjedures  for 
Salesmanship  Courses 

So.  90— What  13o  You  Know  About 
Life  Insurance?  ( a  short  course  for  adults ) 

Si).  9/— I./et’s  Own  Our  Own  Home 
(another  short  adult  <xlucation  course)  I 
So.  II3— Tlie  First-Year  Bookkeep-  [ 
ing  Course— Its  Sctjpe  and  Content 

So.  i/ 4— Business  and  Distributive- 
Education  Clubs 

Another  supervisory  service  con¬ 
cerns  the  preparation  and  grading  of 
Kegents’  examinations  in  business 
subjects.  One  of  our  sui)ervisors, 
Hobart  H.  Conover,  will  de.scril)e  in 
detail  in  a  later  article  how  these* 
.State  examinations  are  prepared  and 
graded  so  that  teachers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  New  York  State 
Regents’  examination  system  n^ay 
have  fairly  clear  ideas  alx)ut  them.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  point  that, 
last  year,  Regents’  examinations  in 
business  subjects  were  taken  by 
87,843  pupils,  the  percentage  of  writ¬ 
ten  papers  a.ssigiu'd  passing  grades 
being  82.4. 

in  our  state,  teachers  dept'iid  on 
State  syllabi  rather  than  textlxxiks  for 
the  outlini*s  of  the  courses  they  give. 
The  Bureau  encourages  all  sch(x>ls  to  :} 
supplement  their  basic  busin<‘ss-edu-  '7. 
cation  program  with  special  c«)urses  | 
that  Iwal  schcx)l  officers  lx*lieve  satis-  [1 
l.ictorily  serve  the  needs  of  pupils  in  |j 
the  particular  community.  The  Bureau  | 
staff  is  glad,  therefore,  to  work  with  I 
teachers  aiul  department  chairmen  in  I 
the  development  of  syllabi  or  outlines  | 
for  special  courses.  Last  year  we  re-  i 
viewed  and  approverl,  for  Regents’  W 
and  school  credit,  48  S|)e*cial  course*  S 
outline's.  Each  year  the  nature  of  these  I 
vi)\ir%es  varies,  but  last  year  we  ap-  t 
proveel  outline's  in  salesmanship,  busi-  it] 
nejss  management,  persemal  typewrit-  jj 
ing.  Business  English,  pe‘rsonal-use  | 
shorthanel,  business  psychology,  and 
insurance.  || 

We  attempt  to  maintain  close*  con-  ; 
tact  with  current  business  conditions  { 
and  practices  through  advise>ry  coun¬ 
cils.  'There  is  a  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Office  Skills  Courses,  c*omposed  eif 
well-known  persons  in  the  office-man- 
age*ment  field.  We  also  have  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Counenl  on  Distributive  Edei- 


JANE  F.  white  Georgia  State  Cotlege  for  Woman.  MilladgavHIa,  Qa. 

For  your  BI^LLETIN  board.  B<x>kkeeping.  shorthand,  and  typing  jxister 
cartixms  have  lieen  prejwred  by  the  National  AssiK'iation  of  Sectmdary- 
Sch(x>l  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wa.shington  6,  D.  C.  Each 
set  contains  12  cartoons  an  sells  for  two  dollars.  Spec*ial  disc*ounts  are  made 
for  orders  of  two  or  more  sets, 

FOR  SEC^RETARIAL  CLASSES.  'The  Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  Thirty 
Years  Latt*r’*  Is  a  follow-up  to  a  study  marie  in  1024  by  W.  W.  ('hartr’rs  and 
1.  B.  Whitley.  The  new  bulletin  gives  the  significant  data  of  the  (Charters  and 
WTiitley  report  and  compares  these  facts  with  two  more  ret*ent  studies  in 
terms  of  the  development  that  has  taken  plac*e  Ixjtween  1924  and  1954.  (Copies 
may  be  secured  for  50  cents  each  fnwn  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington  Srjuare,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  EC0N0MK:S  TEACHER.  'I'he  National  C:ity  Bank  of  New  York, 
.55  Wall  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York,  Issues  a  National  City  Monthly  News¬ 
letter  on  Business  and  Exxmomic  Omditions.  R<*<iuest  that  your  name  lx* 
plac*ed  on  their  mailing  list. 

The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu(*ation,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  New  York,  is  developing  a  series  of  teachers'  guides  on  economic  phases 
and  the  teaching  of  t*conomic  conc*epts  in  secondary  sclxxds.  The  first  bulletin 
in  this  series  (Teachem  Guide  to  World  Trade)  has  just  been  published,  and 
copies  at  $1  each  may  be  secured  fn>m  the  National  Conincil  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1201  IBth  Stnxrt,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from  the  Joint  Cxiuiicil 
offkf*.  Similar  bulletins  on  labor-manag(*nient  relations,  money  and  credit, 
am*  family-sec'urity  etluc*alion  are  now  in  preparation. 

FOR  THE  (iCK)D-4JR(K)MING  UNIT.  Bristol-.Vlyers  (aimpany,  Pxliic-ational 
Service  I^epartment,  4.5  Rfx.*kefeller  Pla/a,  New  York  2t),  New  York,  has  a  n«w 
1954-19.55  catalogue  of  teac*hing  aids.  “Free  Sourer*  Materials  on  Health  and 
Grtximing’’  gives  an  unlimited  amount  of  materials  available  to  schixils  and 
college's  on  health  and  grooming. 

FOR  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PAMPHLETS.  The  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
are  of  general  interest  to  all  teachers.  'Those  that  may  lx*  of  spt*cial  int**resf 
to  business  teachers  are  A  Rutinesuman  Iaw'km  at  Education  (No,  211);  Your 
Stake  in  Social  Security  (No,  206);  The  Story  of  Blue  CroM  (No.  101);  and 
The  Co-operative»  Ixwk  Ahead  (No.  32),  Each  pamphlet  is  25  cents.  Address 
your  rerjuest  to  Public  Affairs  PamphlHs,  22  East  38th  Stre<*t,  New  York  16, 
New  York, 

FOR  A  TYPWRITING  BIBLKKiRAPHY.  A  new.  revisrxl  issue  of  Typewritinu 
Re.search  Index  (1900-1954)  has  been  published  by  Harvi*s  Rahe,  Box  171, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carlxmdale,  Illinois.  'The  revised  (*dition.  which 
sells  for  $1,  lists  approximately  6.5  more  research  studies  than  the  19.52  edition 
— studi<*s  tliat  were  undertaktni  or  coinpletwl  during  the  past  two  years.  All  the 
j  reports  are  classififxi  under  one  or  more  subject  headings.  'Tins  copy  is  ex- 
I  cellent  stnirce  material  lx>th  for  thixx;  who  are  engage<l  in  research  aixl  those 
•  who  are  teaching  courses  in  methods. 

I  FOR  THE  ECX>NOMICS  CLASS.  The  monthly  Ixilletin,  “Ettniomic  Intelli- 
ij  gence,”  is  published  by  the  Ecoiximic  R«*search  D<*partm«iit,  fTiamlx'r  of 
!  Conrunerit*  of  the  United  States,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  'The  sulxKriiition  rate  is 
a  year.  'The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  many  useful  lxx»klets.  You  may 
I  want  to  write  for  a  complete  listing  of  all  their  ixiblications,  for  reference. 
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otttion  made  <tf  recofitiizecl  leaders 
III  the  retailing  and  wholesaling  areas, 
'rhese  consultants  are  able  to  offer 
valuable  advisory  st*rvic“e  to  the  staff 
by  keeping  them  acquainterl  with  and 
abreast  of  cairrent  officr*  and  store 
practic-es. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if 
readers  of  this  article  receiver!  the 
impressuH)  that  the  Hureaii  of  Busi* 
ness  and  Distributive  Education  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  New  York  State  lulucatioii 
I>epartment  all  alone.  Actually,  it 
works  closely  with  many  other  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  divisions  and  bu- 
leaus,  particularly  in  the  secondary- 
(■ducation  area. 

Every  public  schtHil  teacher  in  New 
York  State  must  have  a  certificate  in 
order  to  hold  her  position  and  for  her 
school  system  to  qualify  for  state 
financial  assistance.  The  re<iuirements 
for  the  certificates  to  teach  business 
and  distributive  •  education  subjects 
were  established  jointly  by  the  staffs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  and  the  Teacher 
Education  and  Ortification  Division 
through  a  seriw  of  conferences  with 
representatives  of  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions.  Teacher  certification  re- 
quiremeiHs  are  administered  by  the 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
Division.  Howewer,  our  Bureau  and 
the  .staff  of  that  division  cx)-op«‘rate 
closely  in  order  to  protect  properly 
the  respective  interests  of  the  teachers, 
the  schcKils,  and  the  pupils. 

One  of  our  most  important  kinds  of 
co-o|>erative  service  requires  close 
work  with  the  staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  School  Building  and  Grounds 
Division.  All  building  plans  for 
schcMils  situated  in  communities  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  70,000  or  less 
must  he  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Department’s  Division  of 
School  Building  and  Grounds.  Plans 
for  sch(M>l  buildings  in  many  larger 
places  are  submitted  for  review  to 
that  division  so  that  Icxral  schcxil 
officers  may  feel  confident  that  they 
are  prcx*eeding  in  the  right  direction. 
A  few  years  ago,  we  co-operated  with 
that  division  in  the  development  of  a 
brochiue  that  is  used  as  a  guide  b> 
schcml  officers  and  architects  plan¬ 
ning  the  business  department  and 
facrilities  for  central  schools.  Tliis  form 
of  co-operation  undoubtedly  results  in 
l)etter-plann<*d  and  better-ecpiipped 
business  education  departments  and 
classrcMims.  It  is  a  type  of  co-operation 
that  will  affect  our  kind  of  ediic-ation 
at  the  l<K-al  level  for  years  to  come. 
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training 
for  retailing 

J.  K.  STONER  Stats  Taachart  Collafe,  Indiana,  Pa. 

IF  YOU,  AS  A  BUSINESS  TEACHER,  were  to  decide  suddenly  to  becYmie 
an  entrepreneur,  you  would  immediately  be  faced  with  a  multitude  of 
questions  that  would  have  to  be  answered.  Such  problems  us  organization, 
kxmtion,  capital,  equipment,  license,  market,  labor,  and  advertising  would  have 
to  be  considered.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  started  in  business— the  diffi¬ 
culty  actually  lies  in  being  able  to  stay  in  business  and  realize  a  reasonable  return 
from  yrnir  investment  in  time  and  money. 

BUSINF^SSES  FAIL  FOR  MANY  REASONS.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  shows  that 
slii^tly  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  business  failures  in  a  recent  year  were 
among  retailers.  The  most  “apparent”  cause  was  inadequate  aalei.  Some  other 
causes  were  competitive  weakness,  excessive  fixed  assets,  and  inventory 
difficulties.  All  th^  "apparent”  reasons  resulted  from  “underlying  causes,” 
such  as  lack  of  managerial  experience,  inexperierKC  in  the  line,  and  incom¬ 
petence.  Another  reliable  source  reported  that  one  <mt  of  every  ^wo  failures  is 
caused  by  poor  management,  resulting  in  part  from  lack  of  records  and  the 
inability  to  utilize  existing  records  effectively. 

MANY  FACTORS  DETERMINE  STORE  POLICY.  For  example,  a  person 
starting  a  retail  business  carmot  arbitrarily  decide  to  handle  a  wide  as.sortment 
of  exclusive  evening  gowns  or  a  variety  of  high-powered  cabin  cruisers  without 
first  taking  into  consideration  the  following  factors:  ( 1 )  the  capital  necessary 
to  establish  such  a  business;  (2)  the  characteristics  of  the  population  (indiid- 
ing  age  groups,  sex.  race,  etc.)  from  which  the  store  will  attract  its  customers; 
(8)  the  determiruition  of  the  demand  for  the  kind  of  merchandise  to  be  car¬ 
ried;  (4)  the  general  standard  of  living  and  the  average  consumer  income  in 
the  community  and  in  the  area  from  whidi  the  store  will  draw  its  ctutorners; 
(5)  the  customs,  occupations,  and  educational  levels  of  the  population;  and 
(fl)  the  nature  and  amount  of  competition  that  the  new  store  will  have  to 
meet.  If  the  population  from  which  the  store  will  have  to  draw  its  customers 
is  predominantly  older  and  of  the  lower  working  classes,  rm  business  could 
expect  to  sell  many  exclusive  evening  gowns  and  expensive  cabin  cruisers  to  this 
type  of  market. 

A  simple  project  will  illiutrate  some  im|)ortant  features  to  Ije  considered  in 
opening  a  btuiness  or  a  department  in  a  retail  store.  Have  your  students  list 
the  s()ecific  information  they  would  need  before  deciding  to  open  a  business 
handling  the  following  kinds  of  merchandise:  men's  sho<*s,  biKiks,  fur  coats, 
cosmetics,  pipes  and  tobaccos,  and  children’s  toys. 

SUPERVISION-A  RETAIL  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM.  One  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  irersonnel  maiugement  is  that  of  supervision.  This  is  the  method 
employed  to  check  die  efficiency  of  both  selling  and  nonselling  employees. 
Many  stores  believe  that  the  most  effective  means  of  rating  salespeople  is  the 
ahopping  report.  Swffi  ratings  may  also  be  accomplisbed  by  hiring  “shoppers,” 
or  by  empl^ng  the  services  of  an  outside  agency.  Tliese  ratings  are  u.sually 
liased  on  certain  qualities  important  to  success  in  a  particular  |x>sition. 

DIVIDE  YOUR  CLASS  IN’TO  COMXUITEES  and  allow  them  to  select  one 
of  the  following  assignments:  (1)  report  on  the  complete  Willmark  Service 
System  or  any  similar  national  servicei  (2)  survey  tlie  larger  stores  in  your 
i-ommunity  to  <ietermine  the  methods  diey  use  in  rating  their  sti>re  employees; 
(3)  prepare  a  rating  scale  that  could  be  used  to  evaluate  employees  in  selling 
positions,  or  bring  to  class  samples  of  rating  scales  or  shopping  re|)orts  used 
by  stores;  or  (4)  arrange  for  a  personnel  manager,  store  supervisor,  or  shopper 
to  talk  to  the  dais  on  the  subjert  of  sup<Tvision  and  employee  evaluation. 
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Little  Chapeau 


IN  THE  SPRING  even  a  secretary’* 
fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  I’m 
iMi  exception.  1  a<lmit  to  a  sli){ht'  flut¬ 
ter  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  in 
anticipation  of  my  date  with  Bill  on 
Satiir^y.  1  dally  on*  the  telephone,  as 
we  make  the  arrangements  of  time* 
and  place,  and  wish  that  he  could  be ' 
in  t(xwn  najre  often.  But,  when*  the 
receiver  clicks  at  the  other  eml  <if  the 
line,  my  tlwKjghts  turn  to  last  year’s 
sfiring  wardrol>e  as  it  molds  in  the 
mothballs,*  It  takes  only  a  modicum 
of  fashion  sense  to  realize  that  I 
haven’t  a  thing  to  wear! 

I  made  the''  tlisc-overy  this  year  in 
the  hallway  of  Miss  Helen  Pearson’s 
iroarding  house,  third  floor.  Because  I 
had  l)eon  living*  there  for  three  years, 

I  felt  pretty  miK'h  in  a  rut.  The  same 
CTacks  stared  me  in  the  fact*  every 
morning.  'The  same  roommate^ 
haunted  my  f(M>tsteps.  llie  same  old 
rags  were  hanging  in  iny  closet. 

This  year,  I  detenuined,  will  be 
different*— I’m  going  to  buy  a  new 
(Hitflt. 

There  was  never  any  quisition  almut 
the  suit.  The  first  persem  to  see  its* 
trim  lines  and  hig  collar  raved.  That 
was  not  Bill  hut  iiiy  old  friend  Marie, 
the  French  countess  who  rooms  on 
the  secoml  floor,'*  I  value  lM*r  opinion 
iM'cause  she  posst'sses  a  gold  mine  of 
aging  Jacques  Path  dresses  and  a 
really"  convincing  accent. 

“Ma  cherie,"  she  purred.  “All  y«Mi 
U(‘<h1  now  is  a  little  chaia'aii.’’ 

That  did  it]  I  found  myself  asking'* 
if  she  knew  of  a  place  whert;  1  could 
lujy  a  simply  devastating  hat,  I  ex- 
(dained  tliat  my  tiuu-  on  a  lunch'*  hour 
would  be  liinitetl.  We  arranged  to 
meet  on  the  comer  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  59th  Street  at'*  twelve  o’ck>ck  the 
next  day. 

With  Marie  M  my  mentor,  I  knew 
that  I  would  have  to  withdraw  most 
of  my  shrinking  luuik'*  balance;  but 
I  didn’t  mind.  I  hud  seen  a  robin  out¬ 
side  Miss  Pearson’s  that  morning  and 
even  some  buds  on  the**  tree  planter! 
in  cement  bk^ks  by  her  inm-btxind 
door.  I  was  leedy  In  srpiauder  my 
fortune. 

She  took  nte  to'*  Alexairdre’s,  a 


small  establishment  staffed  by  a  door¬ 
man  and  a  salesgirl,  who  greeted 
Marie  by  name  aiKl  led  us  to'* 
“.Vladam.”  Marie  was  enchanted. 

“For  you.  Countess,”  said  the  little 
lady  to  my  companion,  “we  have  some¬ 
thing**  ’magnifique’l” 

“No,  not  for  me,”  Marie  corrected 
her,  “-*-for  my  friend.” 

"For  your  friend,  too,"  was  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  reply. 

The**  little  lady  made  me  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  Regency  chair  by  a  gilt 
iMMuknr  table  and  began  to  bring*' 
out  the  hats.  In  this  shop,  the  giMids 
were  hidden  discreetly  in  drawers  and 
Immght  to  light  one  at  a  time  to  be** 
rejected  or  admired.  The  ritiial  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  a  long  lunch  hour,  and  I 
kM>ked  at  my  watch  anxiously. 

The**  coiKXictitH)  that  delighted 
Marie  the  most  was  a  bright-red  ver¬ 
sion  of  Robin  HcmxI’s  merry  cap.  I 
start'd  unl)elieviugly**  at  its  pixie  peak 
and  f(K)t-lung  pl)easant  feather.  I  must 
have  been  in  a  trance,  because  I 
Unight  it  and  ran*'  five  blocks  back 
to  the  office. 

'The  night  of  reckoning  arrived— 
Saturday  night,  to  be  exact.  Bill  was 
waiting  for**  me  in  the  library  at  Miss 
Pearson’s.  He  was  just  back  from  a 
sali«  conference  at  Detroit.  I  suppose 
that  he**  was  glad  to  .see  me,  although 
I  couldn’t  be  sure  from  the  sound  of 
his  obvious  double-take. 

"Where  did  you  get  that**  hat!?” 

I  tried  to  explain.  Under  duress,  I 
even  told  him  that  I  had  paid  fifty 
dollars  for  it.  Nothing  more**  need  be 
said  exi'cpl.  ^at  I  almost  lost  my  tall, 
dark,  and'  handsome  friend.  Aiul  I 
had  an  even  more  difficult  tinre**  ex- 
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plaining  to  Madam  Alexandre  that  niy 
enthusiasm  for  the  hat  had  coolcrl. 

What  does  one  do  with  a**  fifty- 
dollar  refund  and  no  ideas?  I  reflected 
gkxmnily.  As  a  la.st  resort,  I  appealed 
to  my  roommate.**  I  thought  that  1 
could  rely  on  her  gtxxl,  solid  graduate- 
student  taste.  That  I  miglit  emerge 
from  the  experience**  with  an  English 
lK)wler  was  a  calculated  risk.  Cath¬ 
erine,  I  knew,  worked  Saturdays  in  a 
inedium**-priced  dress  shop,  and  I  ar¬ 
ranged  to  meet  her  there. 

With  the  sharp  click  of  the  door  as 
I  U*ft  Miss  Pearson’s  Saturday**  morn¬ 
ing,  musty  odors  gave  way  to  a  fresh 
brt'ath  of  city  smog.  The  threat  of 
rain  was  hanging  heavily  in  the**  air. 

I  pulled  my  collar  up  around  my  eyes 
like  blinders  and  avoided  Lexington 
Avenue’s  windows  full  of**  EasU'r 
chicks  and  cokued  eggs.  If  the  proph¬ 
ecy  of  the  sky  came  true,  I  might  as 
well  invest  in  a  slicker  and**  fireman’s 
helmet! 

I  turned  in  at  the  sign  of  Sally  Anne, 
where  Catherine  was  busy  waiting  on 
an  elderly**  lady.  Free  to  wander 
among  the  counters,  I  tried  on  one 
hat  and  then  another.  This  spring’s 
buyer,  1  could  see,**  had  fallen  victim 
to  a  craze  for  braided-ribbon  hats. 

“Hello  there,”  chirped  Catherine. 
“I’ve  just  sold  a  dress  to  the**  sweet¬ 
est  old  lady.  She’s  a  member  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society.” 

“Really?”  I  remarkerl,  pulling  the 
brim  of**  braided  ribbon  down  to  the 
level  of  my  eyebrows. 

“That  hut  doesn’t  do  much  for  you,” 
Catherine  admitted.  She**  dlsappearerl 
into  the  back  room  to  unearth  a  new 
shipment.  They  were  Lilly  Ador6  cre- 
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Smith-Corono  ofFcrs  you  two  great  office  typewriters. 
Each  is  the  all-new  Smith-Cororu  "Eighty-Eight"  with 
its  advanced  construction,  design  and  efficiency,  speed 
and  touch.  The  Carbon-Ribbon  has  all  rhe  advanuges 
of  the  "Eighty-Eight"  plus  — the  Carbon-Ribbon  "write” 
that  is  amazingly  crisp,  clean  and  print -perfect. 

Carbon  ribbon  aikl  fabric  ribbon  are  quickly  and  cas- 

.U’l4L,d955  .. 


ily  interchanged.  Every  student  should  be  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  these  two  great  office  typewriters. 

Smith-Corona  Inc  Syracuse  1  N  Y  Other  factories  in 
Toronto,  Brussels  and  Johannesburg.  Makers  also  of  famous 
Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines  and 
Cash  Registers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


Every  essential  feature  engineered 

into  2  great  office  typewriters! 


1*  THE  ALL-NEW  Smith-Corona  “£«|Uts(.£4qkt-"  secretarial 


2*  THE  Smith-Corona  "CiqUtH  -  Ciqkt-"  carbon-ribbon  typewriter 


—  a  ^'^wrife”  equalling  machines  costing 
hundreds  of  dollars  more 


—  for  feather-light  touch  .  .  .  effortless  speed  .  .  . 
smooth  and  responsive  action 


Secretaries  love  it  bc'cause  it  gets  them  through 
the  busiest  days  in  a  bre-eze.  Bossc-s 
appreciate  the  clean,  clear  "write.”  Instant-Set 
Margins,  amazing  Page  Gage,  tw'o  added  keys 
( four  added  characters )  and  many,  many 
other  features  speed  up  the  work,  take  the  toil 
out  of  typing,  cut  down  on  re-writes.  The 
all-new  Smith-C^orona  "Eighty-Eight'  has 
everything! 


This  new  Carbon- Ribbon  gives  an  amazingly 
clean,  crisp,  print-perfect  quality  "write” 
for  executive  letters,  reports  and  special 
presentations.  Yet  the  cost  is  only  $40  more 
than  the  corresponding  "Eighty-Eight” 
Secrc-tarial.  And  —  it’s  the  low<ost  answer  to 
preparing  copy  for  reproduction  by  offset, 
multilith,  and  other  reproduction  processes. 
Here  is  a  truly  dual-purpose  typewriter  that 
solvc-s  many  office  problems,  at  low  cost. 


•tknw  trimmed  with  flowen.**  Her 
oofMidered  lelectfcm  turned  out  to  be 
ft  strftw  bonnet  smothered  in  ftpi^e 
blossoms. 

“You  look  like  n  bride,***  she 
breftthed,  enraptured. 

That  sold  me.  I  imagined  that  the 
hat  might  have  the  tame  effect  on 
Bill. 

“How  much?”  I  asked. 

“Twenty**-five  dollars,”  she  replied, 
“and  I  can  let  you  have  it  for  fifteen.” 

I  had  arranged  to  meet  Bill  at  the 
Broadway*^  Theater  for  our  Saturday- 
niglit  date.  He  had  )ust  come  back 
from  a  particularly  important  sales 
trip  to**  Chicago.  He  was  full  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  tticoessful  business 
transactions.  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  my**  new  hat  had  passed  the 
test,  th^gh  hardly  with  flying  colon. 


Then  he  kxdced  at  roe  quizzicaUy. 

“I  see,”  he  remarked,**  “drat  you've 
decided  to  be  an  old  maid.” 

It  was  pretty  obvious  that  he  didn’t 
like  my  Lilly  Ador6.**  Late  that  night 
I  laid  it  to  rest  on  my  roonmuita’s 
dresser,  with  a  note  expressing  regrets. 

Thumlay  nights  are  shopping** 
ni^ts  in  New  York  City.  I  to^  fate 
into  my  own  hands  and  visited  the 
nearest  deportment  store  basement. 
What**  did  my  wondering  eyes  be¬ 
hold,  but  a  perfect  little  chapeau!  In 
the  vast  forest  of  straws  ami  silks, 
it  sparkled**  like  myriads  of  sequins- 
a  simple,  shapely  cloche.  I  watched 
the  salesgirl  ring  up  $2.98  with**  great 
satisfaction,  and  popped  it  into  my 
shopping  bag. 

On  Euter  Sunday,  my  date  (Bfll, 
naturally)  had  gat^red**  the  girls 
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IMETT  SATO*  about  three  months 
after  1  arrived  in  Japan.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  my  assignment  had  worn  off,* 
and  I  was  suffering  from  homesick¬ 
ness. 

That’s  how  it  was  with  me  when  1 
fint  met  Sato  and  his  warm,  wide 
smile.  We*  became  friends  in  the 
moment  of  meeting;  and,  in  the  years 
that  have  followed,  I’ve  come  to  lean 
on  Sato’s  kindneu  and*  good  sense. 
In  all  the  time  I’ve  known  him,  I  re¬ 
call  only  one  occasion  when  I  thought 
his  wisdom  and  good  humor*  would 
have  to  bow  to  fate. 

I  had  helped  Sato  get  a  job  with  our 
Air  Force  Supply  Section  in  Southern 
Kyushu,!*  where,  after  eighteen 
months,  he  was  supervisor  of  his  office. 
As  with  anything  Sato  touched,  his 
office  ran*  as  smoothly  and  happily 
as  a  well-oiled  machine.  He  hat  a 
gift  for  getting  the  best  from  people. 

On  the*  occasion  I  mentioned,  I  had 
not  seen  Sato  for  some  time.  My  work 
had  taken  me  to  another  part  of 
japan.*  Soon  after  my  return,  though. 
I  called  on  him  at  his  office. 

To  my  surprise,  his  smile  lacked  its 
usual  sincerity.*  Indeed,  it  showed 
signs,  though  hut  faintly,  of  being 
forced. 

*  a*li4M  t  Qm  ycm  sWw 


“Sato-san,”  I  addressed  him  after 
we  had  finished**  our  bows,  “I  thought, 
of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  you  were 
one  whom  the  dragon  of  trouble  never 
visited.  But  he**  is  in  your  honorable 
presence  today,  is  he  not?” 

"Ah,”  he  sighed,  “you  have  spoken 
truly.  Today  and  every**  day,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  I  shall  have  to  dwell  with  the 
accursed  dragon  of  trouble.” 

“May  one  inquire  as  to  the  nature** 
of  this  blow  from  heaven?” 

“One  may.  But  one  should  first  un¬ 
derstand  that  Sato  takes  no  pleasure 
in  inflicting  his**  worries  on  those  he 
is  honored  to  call  ‘friend.’”  He  sig¬ 
naled  for  tea. 

We  waited  a  few  seconds  in  silence 
while  tiny**  cups  without  handies 
were  filled.  Sato  sipped  the  steaming 
green  beverage  and  then  looked  up. 
“Do  you  know  the  one  who**  works 
here  called  Taeko*?” 

“She  is  the  girl  who  attends  to  your 
derking,  I  believe.  She  is  quite  tiny 
and-” 

“She  is**  dwarfed  like  the  plum 
tree,”  he  broke  in  bitterly.  I  had 
seldom  heard  him  speak  of  anyone  in 
that  tone,  and  I  strained**  to  imagine 
what  the  girl  could  have  done  to 
bring  about  such  wrath. 

•  Traykoa. 


around  him  in  Mias  Pearson’s  library. 
Catherine  had  engaged  him  in  a  lively 
discussion  of**  Beowulf.  Marie,  in  her 
best  Jacques  Path  number,  was  em¬ 
ploying  more  feminine  means  of  at¬ 
traction.  I  could  also**  see  that  Marie 
was  sporting  the  red  Robin  Hood  cap 
with  the  [d^sant  feather  a  foot  tall, 
while  the  Lilly**  Ador^  apple  blos¬ 
soms  looked  as  though  they  had 
grown  on  Catherine’s  head.  I  stifled 
a  chuckle,  and  made  my  grand  en¬ 
trance**  in  the  little  chapeau. 

“How  chic!”  exclaimed  Coimtess 
Marie. 

“Lovely,”  said  Catherine.  “You  look 
like  .  .  .”  she  paused,  thinking.** 

Bill  provided  the  answer. 

“She  looks  like  herself!” 

And  we  two  left  Miss  Pearson’s  to 
join  the  Easter  parade.  (1239) 


“She  has  brought  the  dragon  to 
you?”  I  ventured. 

“She**  has  helped  to  bring  him,” 
he  answered.  “My  new  superior  has 
brought  him.” 

“Netc?” 

“Yes.  Several  weeks  ago  I  was  hon¬ 
ored*®  to  receive  a  new  superior,  a 
Second  Lieutenant.” 

“From  the  States?” 

“Yes,  so  fresh  from  the  States  that 
he  still**  carries  his  camera  to  and 
from  work.” 

“You  have  handled  such  before,  my 
friend.” 

“Yes,  but  this  situation  is**  different. 
The  small  one,  Taeko,  appears  to  have 
found  favor  in  the  Lieutenant’s  eyes.” 

I  was  beginning  to  see**  where 
Sato’s  trouble  lay. 

“Behold  the  problem.  'These  past 
few  weeks,  the  girl’s  tasks,  simple  as 
they  are,  have  been  seriously**  neg¬ 
lected.  When  I  tell  her  to  prepare  the 
Breakage  report  on  the  typing  ma¬ 
chine  and  to  have  it  completed***  by 
the  next  day,  it  is  not  always  done  by 
the  next  day.  When  I  tell  her  that  her 
records  are  no  longer  being**  kept  in 
a  script  equal  to  the  standards  of  my 
office,  they  are  not  always  corrected. 
Concerning  the**  overstaying  of  her 
lunch  periods,  I  am  completely  pow¬ 
erless.  She  takes  her  ri^  with  the 
Lieutenant  now.” 

“And**  the  Lieutenant,  most  as¬ 
suredly,  demands  of  you  that  the 
work  be  done  properly,  and  on  time. 
Is  that  not  the  way**  it  is,  my  friend?” 

“You  have  spoken  truly.  I  inform 
the  Lieutenant  that  most  of  our  back 
work  is  due  to  the  laxness*®  that  has 
set  in  with  the  small  one.  He  tells  me 
that  the  girl  works  too  hard  as  it  is. 
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PLACEMENT  DIRECTORS 

is  question: 


ARE  YOUR  GRADUATES 

RiniinilAIIS.TRAINFn? 


TEN  KET  AOOWC 
MACHINES 


FINl  KEYIOAHO  AOOMG 
MACHINES 


SENSIMATK  ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


CALCULATMQ 

MACHINES 


And  Here  Are  Four  Good  Reasons  for  Their  Question 


businen,  Burroughs  basic  business  machines  are 
ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They’re  simply 
designed,  highly  automatic,  and  easy  to  use — so 
that  your  students  will  like  them.  And  because 
they’re  built  to  last,  maintenance  cost  will  be 
remarkably  low.  For  full  information,  simply  call 
or  write  your  nearest  Burroughs  office. 

TRAINING  AIDS  AVAIUBLE 

Burroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  training  aids, 
based  on  its  long  experience  with  office  methods 
and  procedures,  to  assist  teachers.  Textbooks, 
practice  work  forms,  and  other  materiab  are 
available  to  both  public  and  private  schools.  Just 
call  your  local  Burrouglta  office,  or  write  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Naturally,  they  need  Burroughs-trained  graduates 
for  ’’sold  on  Burroughs”  companies — and  the  list 
of  such  companies  is  growing  every  day. 

So  when  you  train  your  students  on  Burroughs 
machines,  you’re  actually  giving  them  a  better 
chance  for  a  better  job.  And  you’re  giving  the 
placement  people  the  kind  of  graduates  they’re 
looking  for. 

'That’s  important — to  give  your  students  the  kind  of 
training  that  will  help  them  find  jobs  quickly.  But 
equally  important,  your  school  should  have  the 
machines  that  will  prove  to  be  the  betU  inrestmenl. 

BCn  FOR  BUSINESS-IDEAL  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

For  the  same  reasons  that  they’re  preferred  for 
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Diial  PurMM  TtrRMg  DmIi  #23000.  Utad  for 
tyRiNf.  booiikoo^Mg,  •ccoMRlMf,  tkortfiMd  and 
fORoral  botmoM  traMWf.  Savot  Hia  coMlnKtion 
coat  of  at  laatl  ona  clataroow! 


lotli  adiattabla  and  atatioaary  typing  doakt 
art  availabia.  Wood  coaatriKtion  absorbs  ma- 
cbiaa  vibratioH. 


Art  Dotk  #23540  it  a  favorita  avorywkaro. 
Aotooiatic  mackaaitiii  Iowan  top  gradwally  and 
ia  a  RMtat  manaar. 


Icaaoaiy  Typing  Datk  #23500  bat  mggad 
caattrocHaia  faatarat,  aiodarn  ityliag  and  lifa* 
tiiaa  rigidity. 


Aim  mmnulecttmn  el  baokkaapraf  daakj  and 
camptamatar  daakt. 

WrNa  far  Rraa  Cataltg 

D«tks  of  Amorica,  Inc. 

iridfoporf  6»  Conn. 


tliat  blaiiM*  sliuiiJii  iiot  be  carelessly^’ 
Hihik  ut  Iter  when  she  is  clearly  not 
at  fault." 

Sato  finished  his  tale  of  woe  by 
shifting  his  eyes  from  mine  to**  the 
cTMliiig.  "What  can  1  do?”  he  implored 
ot  the  gleaming  bamboo. 

1  offered  my  sympathy,  but  I’m 
afraid  1**  was  of  no  greater  help  to 
^ato  than  the  bamboo  ceiling.  1  didn’t 
kiKiw  the  Lieutenant,  but  1  knew  the 
girl.-’’  Taeko  aas  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  1  had  ever  seen.  She  had  even 
won  second  prize  in  a  beauty**  cirn- 
test  s|M)nsored  by  the  Spc'cial  Servic'es 
iJepartment.  She  was  attractive,  all 
right —moreover,  she  knew  it.  Hut'*^ 
site  had  lieen  a  good  clerk. 

To  keep  hit  office  running  smoothly, 
Sato  had  to  get  rid  of  Taeko  or  l«?r‘* 
admirer,  the  Lieutenant.  It  wasn’t 
likely  that  the  Lieutenant  would 
leave,  and  Sato  would  certainly  never 
Hre-'*'*  Taeko.  'Fhe  girl’s  family  were 
closi*  friends  of  his,  and  he  knew 
'i'aeko’s  job  kejrt  their  ric^e  bowls 
hi  led.  He  could,  of”*  course,  report 
the  affair  to  someone  higher  up,  pos- 
sinly  the  Air  lns|)ectur.  But  1  knew  he 
would  never  tlo*"  that.  Like  all  proud 
Japanese,  he  would  f«*el  that  lie  would 
lose  fac^e  if  he  liad  to  ask  for  help  with 
a  problem  in  his*‘  own  office.  And  1 
was  sure  he  would  rather  losf*  his  job 
than  lose  face. 

But  1  had  very  little  time  to  worry^* 
alxmt  Sato’s  problem  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  1  had  problems  of  my  own. 
And  the  next  time  we  met,  the  old, 
wide  Sato**  Smile  was  back  in  place, 
alM'ttcd  by  a  knowing  twinkle. 

1  rushed  through  the  formalities  of 
greeting  him  us**  swiftly  as  I  could 
IMilitely.  Finally,  it  was  over,  and  I 
I'uiild  prolie  liehind  the  smile.  “I  see 
you’ve  disiM)Se<l*''  of  the  dragon  of 
trouble,"  1  said. 

Sato  pretetided  surprised  noncha- 
lanc'e.  "If  yoU  are  referring  to  the*" 
incident  conoc'rning  the  girl  Taeko 
and  the  Lieutenant,  yes,  I  have.” 

This  would  be  interesting.  I  sat 
down.*'  “How?” 

“You  may  recall  that  a  beauty  con¬ 
test  was  ht'ld  here  on  the  base  last 
summer,”  he  Ix^gan. 

“I  remember.**  Taeko  was  in  the 
c'ontf^,  but  a  girl  from  the  Iiutalla- 
tions  Office  wtm  it.” 

“Your  metnory  is  sharp,  my 
friend,”**  he  complimented. 

"But  1  don’t  see  wliut  a  beauty  con¬ 
test  lias  to  do  with—” 

“You  will,  my  friend,  you  will." 
Sato  was**  puTring  now.  "1  gave  much 
thought  to  nty  problem  after  your 
last  visit,  and  I  deckled  that  1  liad 
been  all  wrodg**— Taeko  was  not  at 
fault.  1  had  rkally  been  working  the 
girl  too  hard.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
but  me.**  For  not  only  did  she  fail 


to  gH  all  her  typing  done,  she  said 
she  was  too  busy  to  deliver  corre¬ 
spondence**  to  various  offices  around 
the  base— Wing  Headquarters,  the 
mail  room,  the  Installations  Office.  But 
I**  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  scold 
her.  Instead,  1  began  delivering  the 
mail  myself.  Occasionally  I  would** 
even  explain  I'aeko's  overworked  con¬ 
dition  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  he 
would  help  deliver  c'orresjxmdence.’’*" 

’The  Lieutenant,  too?” 

"All,  yes.  When  we  had  mail  for 
the  Installations  Office,  it  st^med  tliat 
both  Taeko  and*^  I  were  busy,  and  I 
must  beg  the  Lieutenant  for  his  aid— 
sometimes  twic-e  in  one  day!” 

“But  l<x)k  here,”  1  said,  “you  don’t** 
ordinarily  liave  rea.son  to  correspond 
with  the  Installations  Offic*e  more 
than,  say,  onc'e  a  month.” 

Sato’s***  smile  widened.  "/  had  rea¬ 
son  to  corres|X)nd  with  the  Installa¬ 
tions  Office  witli  great  frequency  at 
that  time.” 

“And"*'  did  it  work?”  I  asked,  skip¬ 
ping  the  preliminaries. 

"Of  course.  If  you  will  admit  that 
the  small  one  is  beautiful,"’  you  can 
imagine  the  Ix'auty  of  the  girl  in  the 
Installations  Office,  who  surpassed  her 
to  win  the  Ix'auty*’^  contest!” 

"So  the  Lieutenant  switched  his  af¬ 
fections  to  a  prettier  fac'e,  and  Taeko 
quit  in  disgrace?”  It  was"*  more  state¬ 
ment  than  question,  and  1  wonderixl 
how  Taeko’s  family  was  eating. 

“Not  quite,  my  friend,”  said  Sato. 
‘Tlie"*  Lieutenant  acted  according  to 
plan,  so  the  girl  Taeko  is  still  here.” 

By  then  1  was  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused."*  “But  how  do  they  get  along 
together?  1  should  think  that  now 
there  would  be  enougli  friction  be¬ 
tween  Taeko  and""  the  Lieutenant  to 
make  your  first  problem  seem  like 
nothing.” 

“The  Lieutenant  left." 

“The  Lieutenant?” 

"He’s  our  new  Base"*  Installations 
Officer.  He  requested  the  post  and 
was  transferred  last  week.” 

"But  what  of  Taeko?”  1  asked.  "She 
must"*  feel  she  has  lost  fac-e.” 

"At  first  she  felt  that  she  had  lost 
fac-e,”  .Sato  admitted.  “Now,  she  feeb 
differently.  She  works""  very  hard, 
and  no  task  is  too  lowly  for  her.” 

"How  did  you  manage  it?”  1  asked. 

“I  fidt  it  my  duty  to  explain^"  to 
the  unworthy  Taeko  that,  even  if  one 
has  beauty,  only  work  will  fill  the  rice 
bowl.  And  Taeko*’  is  not  without  in¬ 
telligence.  She  feels  tliere  is  honor 
and  wisdom  in  obeying  the  wishes  of 
one  fhe^”  is  to  marry.” 

Sato  signaled  for  tea.  And,  for  a 
brief  moment,  1  had  the  idea  that  his 
smile  wras  wider’*— wider  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  (14fi7) 

(See  FUuh  Reading  on  page  55) 
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In  the  most  modern  schools  .  .  .  and  in  modern  business  .  .  . 


Mor«  and  more  school*  or*  going  IBM— they 
fiitd  that  students  l)ec-ome  faster,  more  accu¬ 
rate  typists  in  far  less  time. 

In  addition,  you'll  find  that  teaching  is  so  much 
eajiier  with  IBM  Electric  Typewriters.  Compli¬ 
cated  carriage-drills  can  be  eliminated... stroke- 
drills  simpliBed.  And  because  of  the  exciting, 
faster  pace  of  classes  —  because  of  increased 


confidence  and  interest  —  students  respond  as 
they  never  have  before. 

Thousands  of  biisint^s  offices  from  coast  to 
coast  are  switching  to  elec-tric  typewriters  every 
year!  You  give  your  students  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow  when  you  teach 
on  IBM  Electrics.  Yoji're  sure  to  go  electric— 
make  sure  y(Mi  go  IBM  I 


.  .  .  outsell  all  other  electrics  combined  1 
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The  atmosphere’s 
. . .  with  11 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  of  the  convention-bound  Eastern  Business  Teachen  is 
shown  above.  Seated  (left  to  right)  are:  Earl  F.  Rock,  treasurer,  Estelle  S.  Phillips,  vice- 
president,  Sanford  L.  Fisher,  president,  Evelyn  R.  Kulp,  secretary,  and  Bernard 
A.  Shilt,  former  president;  standing:  Theodore  N.  LaMonte,  Donald  J.  Post,  Helen  J. 
Kelly,  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  and  Thomas  M.  Dodds. 


: PiOPLi  i 

•  C.  L.  Pierson  of  the  Sawyer 
School  of  Business,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  complete  50  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  current  term. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with 
Thompson  College  of  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  J.  Curtis  Hall,  formerly  on  the 
faculty  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  has  been  appointed  an  instructor 
in  business  education  at  Montclair 
(New  jersey)  State  Teachers  College. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  University 
and  received  his  M.S.  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  V.  P.  I.  Currently  he  is  work¬ 
ing  for  his  Ed.D.  degree  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  has 
contributed  to  several  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  American  BwHnesM  Education 
Yearbook. 

•  Harold  O.  Palmer  has  been 
granted  a  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
by  Oregon  State  College.  His  thnis, 
‘Tachistoscopic  Training  for  Begin- 
ning  Typing  Students  in  a  Secondary 
Schwl,”  was  written  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  T.  Yerian.  Dr.  Palmer  is  head 


Harold  O.  Palmkr 
.  . .  how  to  ute  a  tachittoecope 


of  the  business  education  department 
at  Eugene  (Oregon)  High  Sciradi  and 
is  an  instructor  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregon  BEA  1949-51. 

a  Henry  A.  McCracken,  principal 
of  East  Side  Commerical  artd  Techni¬ 
cal  High  Sdiool,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
has  received  aa  honorary  Doctor  oi 


Education  degree  from  Bloomfield 
(N.  J.)  State  Teachers  College.  Mr. 
McCradeen  was  honored  becau'^e  of 
his  efforts  in  the  field  of  practical  sec¬ 
ondary  school  administration.  He  has 
been  principal  since  1948  of  Blast  Side 
High  School,  where  over  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  studying  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Elastem 
Business  Teachers  Association,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  in  addition  to  nu¬ 
merous  state  and  local  educational  or¬ 
ganizations. 

•  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  professor  of 
education  at  New  York  University, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
John  Robert  Gregg  Award  Committee 
for  1955.  She  w^  be  assisted  on  the 
conunittee  by:  Bernard  Shilt,  Buffalo; 
L.  H.  Diekroeger,  St.  Louis;  Theodore 
Woodward,  George  Peabody  College, 
NashviHe;  Albert  C.  Fries,  University 
of  Soudiem  California;  and  Jay  Miller, 
Coldey  Beaoom  School,  WilnUngton. 


•  The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  will 
host  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the 
Elastem  Business  Teachers  Association 
from  April  6  to  April  9.  The  scene  of 
both  the  general  and  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  Philadelphia’s  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel.  This  year’s  theme  will 
be  “Today's  Business  and  the  3  R’s.“ 
The  main  business  of  the  convention 
is  scheduled  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
April  7-8.  Twelve  section  meetings 
will  hear  talks  by  specialists  on  various 
phases  of  business  education;  these 
talks  will  be  followed  by  question  pe¬ 
riods  and  general  discussion.  On  Good 
Friday,  April  8,  convention  activities 
will  be  suspended  between  eleven- 
thirty  and  three  o’clock  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  attend  church  services. 

Featured  speakers  include  Raymon 
Kistler,  president  of  Beaver  College, 

Ienkintown,  Pennsylvania;  Bryan  Bla- 
ock.  The  Ebrden  Company,  Marshall, 
Texas;  and  Dexter  M.  Keezer,  vice- 
president  and  director.  Department  of 
Economics,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Gompany,  New  York.  Mrs.  Madeline 
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Straoy,  oi  the  Cren  DM- 

Sion,  McCraw-Hill  Book  Compuiy, 
will  serve  as  a  shorthand  consultant 
Director  of  the  convention  program 
is  Marion  C.  Coleman  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
assisted  by  Emma  M.  Audesirk.  of 
North  Arlington  (New  Jersey)  High 
Scliool. 

The  convention  schedule  follows: 

Wednesday,  April  0 
2:0()  p.m.  Elxecutive  Board  meeting. 
4:00  p.m.  Joint  meeting,  chairmen  of 
Local  Committees  and  Elxecutive 
Board. 

8:00  p.m.  Elxecutive  Board  meeting. 

Thursday,  April  7 
9:00  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  Registration. 
9:45-11:31)  a.m.  Administration  and 
Supervision  in  Business  Education 
(section  meeting)— directed  by  Ber¬ 
nard  A.  Shilt,  Buffalo,  New  York  public 
schools,  with  Joseph  Gruber,  New 
York  City,  and  Rufus  Stk^iey,  Boston, 
.Miissachusetts. 

Private  School  Administrators  (sec¬ 
tion  meeting) -directed  by  Thomas  M. 

'  lX>dds,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  In¬ 
stitute,  Buffalo,  New  York,  with  Elgie 
G.  Pu^is,  Washington,  D,  C.,  and  C. 
Fred  Burdett,  Boston. 

Student  Teaching  (section  meeting) 
—directed  by  Helen  J.  Keily,  State 
Teachers  College,  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  Dorothy  E.  Hons,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Ruth  B.  Woolschlager,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York. 

12:00  noon.  Fellowship  Luncheon— di¬ 
rected  by  Donald  J.  Post,  Post  Junior 
College  of  Commerce,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  with  H.  D,  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dexter  M.  Keezer 
will  speak  on  Tiooking  Ahead  in  the 
American  Elconomy." 

2:30  p.m.  General  meeting— Sanford 
L.  Fisher,  EBTA  president,  presiding; 
greetings  from  Wesley  E.  Scott,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  response  by  Estelle  S.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Washington,  D.  C.  Raymon 
Kistler  will  give  the  keynote  address, 
'Teaching  the  Business  of  Living.” 
4:00-5:15  p.m.  Elective  Techniques 
in  the  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  (sec- 
I  tion  meeting) -directed  by  Theodore 
I  N.  LaMonte,  Board  ijf  Elducation,  New 
York  City,  with  Harry  Q.  Packer,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  and  Mrs.  Berna¬ 
dette  V.  Metzler,  New  York  City. 
Film:  Tfs  Everybody's  Business." 
6:45  p.m.  Convention  Bom/oet— San¬ 
ford  L.  Fisher,  presiding.  Bryan  Bla¬ 
lock  will  speak  on  The  5  in  '55." 
Dancing  will  foDow,  10:00  p.m.  to 
1:00  ajn. 

Friday,  April  8 

9:45-11:30  a.m.  Bookkeeping  (section 
meeting)— directed  by  'Theodore  N. 
^  LaMonte,  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  with  Mrs.  Bernadette  F. 
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Here’*  what  Mra.  Rebecca  Whitlock  of  Jamea 
Wood  Hi^h  School  in  W  incheater,  Virainia 
aaya  about  the  Liberty  Copyholder:  "After  ea- 
amininp  the  Copyholder  we  have  decided  to 
purchaae  them  for  the  achool  typing  rooma. 
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acts  —  by  mIIInr  MbscriptioiH  t* 
TODAY'S  SECRETARY. 
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$1.75  for  out  ytar,  S3  for  two 
years;  bat  Hia  rtguiar  cost  to  otkors 
it  $3  and  $5.  Your  itiidoiits  soil 
subKriptioNS  at  full  prka  to  yoar 
graduates  aow  working  in  offkos. 
Tkt  club  koept  tbo  difftronco  bo- 
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Stnnise  and  Mr«.  Ethel  Dkrkey,  both 
of  Philadelphia. 

DiMtHbutive  Education  (lection 
meeting) -directed  by  Estelle  S.  Phil¬ 
lips,  with  Forest  L.  Lawton,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  Aaron  I.  Hoflfman, 


Immtmm,  Lmwnmrr  C.,  U.E.,  Sri.,  9i4S  m.m. 
aii4pa«rlrk,  MH*  O.,  pri.  Mb.  aasi.,  Thai 
9i4S  m.m. 

t  MM,  CmmvW**,  (hart.,  Sri.,  *>4S  a.M. 

Me  DaaaoU,  Baraar<i  J.,  abart.,  Fri..  9i4S  a.n. 
Maraaaaaa,  Narfaaa  L.,  aaa.  baa..  Fri.,  SiIS  p. 
Maraa,  Waalajr,  |wi.  aob.  aaoa.,  Thara.,  9i4S  a. 
Mor^r,  Mlaair,  abart..  Fri.,  •■4S  a.oi. 
Morraf,  Jaaa^b,  ITF*-.  StlS  p.oi. 

Ni^ra,  Jaba,  ttmd.  taoab.,  Thara.,  Ti4S  a.oa. 
Falloa,  Mil4rra,  ata4.  taaab..  Thara..  ai4S  mmi. 
ai4ia«taa.  Tbaoias  T.,  aac.  baa.,  Fri..  StlS  p. 
Sratl,  Waolay  E.,  a4ai.,  Thara.,  9i4S  a.ai. 
SaMaa,  WUliooi,  0401..  Thara.,  9i45  o.oi. 
Hla4rr,  Ltalar  I.,  a4ia.,  Thara.,  9t4S  a.ai. 

Tall,  Villa  Lor,  ata4.  tarrh.,  Thara.,  9t4S  a.ai. 
Troaipar,  Ellaahrth,  pri.  Mb.  tab..  Fri.,  9t4S  a. 
Walbrr,  Arthar  I...  aE.  prac.,  Fri.,  StlS  p.ia. 
Wall.  Marparet,  D.E..  Fri.,  9i4S  a.oi. 

Viloaa.  W.  Harotaa,  aaa.  boa.,  Fri.,  StlS  p.m. 
Vartb,  Thriaia  A.,  pri.  Mb.  tehrs.,  Kri..  9i45  a. 
Vroprr,  Kathlara,  ita4.  Irarh.,  Thara.,  9i4S  a. 


Maryland,  and  Aaron  I. 
Philadelphia. 

Private  School  Teacher  $  (section 
meeting) -directed  by  Thomas  M. 
Dodds,  with  William  C.  Cordon,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  and  David  N.  Levitan, 
Philadelphia. 

Shorthand  (section  meeting)— di¬ 
rected  by  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  E^art- 
meiit  of  Exiucation,  Baltimore,  with 
Leanore  M.  Coard,  Baltimore.  Gene 
Wliite,  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony  will 
act  as  consultants  during  the  discussion 
period. 

3:00  p.m.  Posting  of  report  of  nomi¬ 
nating  committee. 

3: 15-5:00  p.m.  Office  Practice  (section 
meeting) -^irect^  by  E.  Duncan 
Hyde,  with  Arthur  S.  Patrick,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Maryland. 

Private  Schooli  (stx'tion  meeting) 
—directed  by  Donald  J.  Post,  with 
Richard  D.  Pickett,  Northampton, 
.Massachusetts,  and  Littell  R.  Stone, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Social  Busine$$  Suhfects  ( section 
meeting) -directed  by  Bernard  A. 
Sliilt,  with  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Hartford, 
txinnecticut,  and  William  F.  Sas.sa- 
man,  Philadelphia. 

TyjM'writing  (section  meeting)— di¬ 
rected  by  Estelle  S.  Phillips,  with  Eliz¬ 
abeth  T.  VanDerveer,  Montclair,  New 
JiTsey,  and  Edward  S.  Komblatt, 
Philud(‘]phia. 

8:(X)  p.m.  A  Magical  Evening  of 
Friendship  and  Lig/if— directed  by 
Helen  J.  Keily. 

Saturday,  April  9 
9:30  a.m.  General  Meeting-directt-d 
by  Sanford  L.  Fisher.  Herbert  A. 
Tonne  will  act  as  moderator  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  "The  3  R’s." 

Tlie  election  and  installation  of  of¬ 
ficers  will  follow. 

1:(X)  p.m.  Presidtmt’a  Luncheon. 

2:30  p.m.  Meeting  of  new  offic<*rs  and 
Executive  Board. 


•  The  California  BusirH*ss  Educa¬ 
tion  will  host  the  1955  Western  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  at  the 
Hotel  del  Conmado,  April  3  to  5. 
Theme  of  tlie  convention  will  be 
"Better  Teaching  for  ^?tter  Business 
Behavior.” 

The  opening-day  session  will  be 
keynoted  by  D.  D.  Lessenberry  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Kenneth  Mc¬ 
Farland,  educational  direc'tor  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
will  address  the  main  banquet  on 
“Equation  for  Progress.”  Henry  L. 
Nunn,  president  of  the  Nunn-Bush 
Shoe  Company,  will  give  the  final 
talk  at  the  convention. 

The  main  business  will  be  section 
meetings  held  April  4  and  5.  The 
program  schedule  follows. 


CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT 

DUPLICATOR 


Monday,  April  4 

9:00  a.m.  TypeiDftting  —  chairman, 
Ix'land  Baldwin,  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education;  Mary  Bell, 
San  Francisco  State  College;  and 
Lawrence  W.  Erickson,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Office  Machines  —  chairman,  Jessie 
C.  Ciistafson,  Los  Angeles  State  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Ceorge  Madison,  San  E’ran- 
ci.sco  State  Coll«-ge. 

Shorthand  and  Transcriptum  — 
chairman,  Leroy  Pemberton,  San 
Diego;  Dick  Mount,  Arizona  State 
College;  and  Madeline  S,  Strony, 
Cregg  Division,  McCraw-Hill  Book 
Cknnpany. 

Practical  Business  Writing— chair¬ 
man,  Arthur  Krause,  Clendale  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Mary  Louise  Lynott,  Long 
Beach  City  College, 

Basic  Busiriess — chainiian.  Wood- 
row  W.  Baldwin,  U.C.L.A.;  Evan  M. 
('roft,  Brigham  Young  University;  and 
Vernon  Musselman,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

California  Association  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  s<*ction  meeting— chair¬ 
man,  Richard  O.  Tigner,  Bakersfield 
College. 

10:45  a.m.  Tj/tieujritifig  —  chairman, 
Mildred  Ix’c,  Alhambra,  California; 


Th*  CoMEwwbr'i  KmI  in  Hm  School  FMd 
bocoaco  iPi  tho  rfaplicolor  with  ALL  Iho 
bottor  footurot  for  bottor  dwplicoting  ot  a 
prico  for  lowor  thon  comporoblo  mo^ino*. 
MisoHinil-Lvwor  Control— A  Congiror* 
or  ondwcivol  Avlomoticolly  contort  printing 
on  tho  pogo 

Now  FloM  Control— Motors  onoct  flow  of 
Raid  to  popor  .  .  .  componiotot  for  any 
typo  popor,  ony  otmotphoric  condition 
bollt«ln  Rooot  Cowntor— (Not  on  ontro 
cott  Horn)  AKooyi  in  viow  of  oporotor,  yoa 
ran  oaoct  nambor  of  copiot  yoa  wont 
A4|wotoblo  Prooooro  Control— Coiibrot- 
od  to  Intaro  longor  rant  of  thorp,  brilliant 
ooploc 

Othor  footarot  inclado  Vitlblo  PlwM  $op> 
ply  and  RooHIvo  Rotary  Rood  .  .  .  and 
on  tho  iUctric  Modoi  7d  Congaoror  yoa 
hoao  comploto  oatomotic  oioctric  path- 
batton  oporotion 

Now  you  con  print  130  or  moro  coplot  por 
mtnato  . . .  olwoyt  brilliont,  thorp  copiot 
of  anything  typod,  writton  or  drown  on  tho 
mootor,  ond  yoa  con  print  in  ono  to  Rao 
colon  in  ono  operation 
WRITS  TODAY  KMI  INFORMATIVI  BOOK- 
LIT  ON  TNI  IIICTRIC  AND  NUNUAUV 
OPIRATIO  CONQUIRORS 


IBTA  Diroctory 

Albaaaaa.  Saoi.,  aa4.  via.  al4>,  Tbara.,  4iOO  p. 
Ra«aa4all,  Rar  V.,  pri.  aob..  Fri.,  Si  IS  o-ai- 
Rlapawaa,  J.  V^  aa4  via.  al4a.  Than.,  4iOe  p. 
Rallloow,  Ola4ys,  DJL,  Fri.,  Oi4S  a.ai. 

Ratara.  Mary,  pri.  Mb.  Ubn.,  Fri.,  *i4S  m.m. 
Cartaia,  Halaa  R.,  pri.  Mb.  tthn.,  FrL.  9i4S  a. 
Coraall,  R.  Rra4lry,  pri.  Mb.,  Fri.,  SilS  p.ai. 
Clarb,  Natbaa  A.,  typa.,  FrL,  SilS  p.ai. 

Caivta,  Jalla.  lypa.,  Fri.,  SilS  pjm. 
l^aaolaa,  Soloia.  aaa.  boo.,  FrL,  Si'S  p.ot. 
Ritlaoar.  CIUIar4,  baab.,  FrL,  *|4S  ojb. 

FlobM,  Myraa  C.,  pri.  aab.,  FrL,  SilS  p.aa. 
Faatar.  Daratby,  DJI.,  FrL,  Oi4S  OJa. 

Fraaaiaa.  M.  HarbarL  baab.,  FrL,  Oi4S  a.n. 
FriMb,  Vara  A.,  aC.  praa.,  FrL,  SilS  pja. 
LallaaL  Marla.  ata4.  taaah..  Thara.,  Oi4S  mmt. 
MroaUtao,  Voi..  pri.  Mb.  aSoa..  Thara.,  «|4S  a, 
HaRnaa.  Harry,  a*,  proa.,  Fri„  Si  IS  p.ia. 
Haaapbray,  Etta,  ata4.  taaab..  Thara.,  Oi4S  a. 
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19S5  Convention  Sites  for  IBTA  and  WBIA 


Cducotion  AHOciatwn 


T«oclt«'i  Attoootion 


NOTE:  Tk*  Eottwn  ■imiiim*  TMClian  AfMciatMNi  li««  imwMnw 
frwn  Oki«,  VlreiHC,  Watt  Virfiaia,  Caaoda,  Cuba,  Puarta 
Rico,  oad  Hawaii,  ia  aMitlaa  to  tboM  froai  aaatara  itataa. 


Teel  Yerian,  Oregon  State  College; 
and  Lawrence  W,  Erickson. 

Office  ,Vfac/tinr«— chairman,  McKee 
Fisk,  Fresno  State  College;  and  Jesse 
B,  Allen,  Long  Beach  State  College. 

Shorthand  and  T ratwcnpfiVm— chair¬ 
man,  Louis  Yaeger,  Visalia,  California; 
Eugene  J.  Kosy,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  and  Madeline  S.  Strony. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  — 
chairman,  George  B.  Toll,  Palomar 
College;  and  Robert  J.  Thompson, 
C'ollege  of  San  Mateo. 

Basic  BurineM— chairman,  Homer 
Livermore,  Glendale,  California;  S.  Jo¬ 
seph  I3e  Brum,  San  Francisco  State 
('ollege;  and  Venton  Miisselman. 
CADE— chairman,  Richard  Tigner. 

12:00  noon.  Luncheon  meetings. 

American  Business  Writing  Asso¬ 
ciation-chairman,  Maurice  L.  Craw¬ 
ford,  San  I3iego  State  College. 

Southern  Section  of  CBEA— chair¬ 
man,  Arthur  Krause. 

CADE— chairman,  Richard  Tigner. 

2:15-4:30  p.m.  Special  demofistra- 
tions. 

Electric  Typewriting  (production), 
Louise  Green,  Remington  Rand  Inc. 

Duplicating  Machines,  Florence 
Raye,  A.  B.  Dick  Company. 

Electric  Typewriters,  L.  M.  Collins, 
International  Business  Machines. 

2:30  p.m.  Teacher  Training-— chair¬ 
man,  Albert  C.  Fries,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

6:30  p.m.  Banquet— chairman,  Ealwin 
A.  Swanson,  president,  WBEA;  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies,  D.  D,  Lessenberry; 
speaker,  Kenneth  McFarland.  Milbunt 
Wright  will  present  the  CCVA  award. 


buck  rtwt  iu  In  tliw  cnrrwct  ptiaition  for  propar  UMt- 
Ina  WMituru.  Both  muI  ami  nat-kraut  ara  quickly  and 
aaaily  adfuatad  by  tlia  atudant.  WiUi  A/IIHTRITK 
tha  taachar  can  il«fn<Miatrata  and  tba  atudant  ean 
praertioa  propar  (aiatura  aa  it  la  praaorihad. 

Both  chair  and  taMa  fraiitaa  ara  of  baa>^  IM"— IS 

Sauna  ataal  tulung.  alactrically  w'ddad  w  llm-tlma 
uraldlity.  No  ahiwp,  aquara  aiinaa,  all  roundad. 


lina  T'aldaa  in  tbraa  hainhta 
with  I"  a<liuatnianl  in  glidn. 
I  ’JH’\  otbar  aiaaa  availabla. 


•  Over  five  hundred  business  edu¬ 
cators  from  high  schools  and  colleges 
in  eleven  states  attended  the  tenth 
anniversary  program  of  the  Catholic 
Business  Edm-ation  Aomciation  mid¬ 
west  regional 


convention  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  EVbniary  20. 
Paul  Sanford  Lomax,  distinguished 
business  author,  trducator,  and  editor, 
keynoted  a  program  featuring  two 
dozen  prominent  natitmal  leaders  in 
Irusiness  education. 

The  convention  theme  was  “Busi- 


a  M«d*l  1 
azdo  1  TSC  ISM  9 

INITRSCTORI  TSUI:  HaHwood  MddUd aaat 

Panaiia atandup  taack'  adjuata  IH"  to  21", 

ia«.  abU.:40',44'.4a*.  backraat  adjuaU  6". 

VHKK  'ntlAI.  Hamplaa  furniabad  for  SU  day  trial 
arithout  obliipitian.  Hand  for  illuatralad  luldar. 

AJUSTO  IQUIPMINT  CO. 

2144  Ma4is«ii  Av«.  2,  Okim 
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ro  ALL  BBT  A  MEMBERS 
AND  FRIENDS: 

Com#  on  ovtr  to  our  house 
(EBTA  booth,  Philadelphia,  April 
7>9)  and  have  another  look  at 

THi  INCOMPARABLE 
STENOGRAPHS* 

that  has  no  challengers  for 
.  .  .  SPEED 
.  .  .  LEGIBILITY 
.  .  .  FACILITY 
.  .  .  EASE  OF  LEARNING 
...  and  EARNINGS 
in  the  stenographic  world. 

Since  it  IS  as  good  as  that,  you 
should  know  how  come,  and  WHY 

...  for  YOUR  OWN 
SATISFACTION 

. .  os  a  RESOURCE  IN  YOUR 
COUNSELS 

.  .  Of  a  LEADER  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL 

...  at  on  OFFICER  IN 
MODERN  EDUCATION 

For  information,  use  the  coupon. 


All  YOU  ATTBIDIII6  THE  AAU  (NEA] 
CONVBITION,  CLEYBiNO,  AKIl  2-61 
COME  TO  MOTH  D-26. 


MicMfM  Aft.,  ClOcat*  4,  IN. 

OwtUwii;  I  wn  tiitorMM  m  Q  Opmmtm 
□  TMcfcar  □  SchMl  OffkM. 


nees  Education  in  a  Changing  Soon* 
otny.**  Partidpating  in  die  workshop 
sessions  were:  Clerical  Practice  and 
Office  Machinet  —  Sister  Mary  Im- 
maculata,  R.S.M.,  Mt  Mercy  Junior 
College,  chairman;  William  J.  Mas¬ 
son,  State  University  of  Iowa;  and 
Marion  Wood,  of  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines.  Shorthand— Si^er  M. 
Therese,  O.S.F.,  Aurora,  Illinois,  chair¬ 
man;  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Gregg 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Ruth  I.  Anderson,  North 
Texas  State  College.  Social  btuineu- 
Brother  Leo  V.  Ryan,  C.S.V.,  St. 
Louis  University,  chairman;  W.  Har¬ 
mon  Wilson,  vice-president,  South¬ 
western  Publishing  Company;  and 
Roy  W.  Poe,  editor-in-chief,  Gregg 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany. 

Bookkeeping— Sister  Helen  Marie, 
P.B.V.M.,  Waukon,  Iowa,  chairman; 
Harry  Huffman,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  L.  M.  Becker,  Loras 
College.  Typetortting-John  L.  Rowe, 
Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  chairman;  L.  M.  Collins;  and 
Brother  John  Michael,  F.S.C.,  Chi- 
i  cago. 

Other  participants  were  Loretto  R. 
Hart,  De  Paul  University;  Elvin  S. 
Eyster,  Indiana  University;  and  Rus¬ 
sell  N.  Cansler,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  ,  , 

•  The  seventh  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Jui»e  6  and  7.  The  confer- 


Th«  Frunch  Touch 


enoe  wfO  be  attended  by  businens  and 
distributive  education  teachers  from 
North  Dakota,  Miimesota,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Caiuida. 

BusirMss  education  specialists  to  be 
present  indude  John  L.  Rowe,  North¬ 
ern  Ulirmis  State  Teadiers  College, 
Earl  G.  Nicks,  University  of  Denver, 
and  Warren  G.  Meyer,  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  arrangements  com¬ 
mittee  iix;ludes  Thomas  J.  Clifford, 
Martelle  L.  Cushman,  Oswald  M. 
Hager,  M.  Adeline  Olson,  and  Doro- 
they  L.  Travis,  general  chairman. 

•  The  spring  meeting  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Business  Eklucation  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Roanoke,  in 
Roanoke,  on  April  2.  The  principal 
speaker  will  be  Lindley  Stiles,  of  ^e 
University  of  Virginia.  His  talk  will 
be  followed  by  a  panel  discussion  on 
democratic  teaching  procedures. 

The  panel  will  be  composed  of  EUul 
Bracey,  Miss  Virginia  Harris,  Miss 
Betty  Garber,  Mrs.  Mona  Coffman, 
Miss  Janie  Reynolds,  Dave  Willis, 
Mrs.  Watkins  C.  Smith,  and  Miss  Al¬ 
berta  Frerichs. 

•  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  educa¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Gom- 
pany,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  for 
the  two-day  convention  of  the  Idaho 
Business  Education  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Boise,  in  Boise,  April  22-23.  Her 
topic  will  be  “Developing  an  Employ¬ 
able  Personality.” 

Workshop  sessions  comprise  most  of 
the  second-day  activities.  Scheduled 


SEVEN  FRENCH  PROFESSORS  HAVE  CONCLUDED  a  six-week  study  of  retailing 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  group  collected  information  upon  which  the 
French  Ministry  of  National  Education  will  base  marketing  and  distributive  education 
courses  in  business  schools.  Above,  six  of  the  visiting  professors  examine  cloth  in  the 
textile-testing  laboratory  at  the  New  York  University  School  of  Retailing.  Left  to  right, 
Ralph  Burkholder,  instructor  of  retailing.  Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Professor 
Andre  Nique  (team  leader,  Ministry  of  Education),  Solange  Fournier  (French  Embassy 
interpreter),  and  Professors  Roger  Lory  (Pas  de  Calais),  Fernand  Borne  (Technical 
Collie  of  Nantes),  Jean  Coiffler  (Colk^  Technique  de  Macon),  Jean  Labeiuie  (Col¬ 
lege  Technique  de  Bordeaux),  and  Marcel  Bialec  (College  Te^nique  de  Besancon). 
Paul  Pace  (Ministry  of  Education)  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
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duunneu  tnt  Mn.  Billie  CmIim:,  Bill 
Hetuie,  Mn.  Maiiou  Rycraft,  and  Dr. 
Clisby  EkUefsen.  Mias  Pat  Hayes,  Ida* 
ho’s  only  Certified  Professional  Secre¬ 
tary,  will  be  the  Saturday  luncheon 
speaker. 

•  Ruth  Anderson,  of  North  Texas 
State  College,  has  been  elected  dean 
of  the  Institute  for  Certifying  Secre¬ 
taries.  Frances  Merrill,  of  Dr^e  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  elected  associate 
dean.  The  Institute  is  a  department  of 
The  National  Secretaries  Association. 

•  The  American  Collegiate  Rt'tail- 
ing  Association  re-elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  at  its  sixth  aimual  meet¬ 
ing:  president,  John  W.  Wingate, 
City  College  of  New  York;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Behrens  Ulrich,  Drexel  Institute 
of  Technology;  secretary,  Albert  B. 
Smith,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  and 
treasurer,  Donald  K.  Beckley,  Sim¬ 
mons  College. 

ACRA  has  published  a  directory  of 
college  and  university  teachers  of  re¬ 
tailing.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Kenneth  L.  Richards  at 
Bradley  University,  Peoria,  lUitu)is. 
Richards  directed  the  project. 


"A  real  FIRiNO  LINE  approath"  Is  the  way  ono'^ 
reviewer  degcribes  this  new  Gregg  text  •  •  • 

SALESMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 


SCHOOLS 


By  John  W.  Ernoft  and  Goorgo  M.  DaVall 

lastitata  at  Msrkatiaf 
MarcluadisNig 
Los  Aagotos  City  Cellogo 


Saporviaor  of 
iHiinost  EducsHoo 
Los  AnssIos  City  Schools 


Casa  aroblaais  basad 
aa  actaal  salliaa 
sitaafioas 

Qaastioas  for  raviaa 
aad  discassioa 

Proctkai  salliaa 
aad  solas 
Bsaaagaaiaat 
daoMastratioa 
preiacts 

Solas 

oritlMaatk 
problaois 


ConciM  .  .  .  Compact  .  .  .  Orophic  .  .  . 
liko  no  othor  toxt,  Salosmanbhip  Fundo- 
montolt  rolls  up  Its  sloovos  ond  ottonds 
to  tho  practicol  ospocts  .  .  . 

It  givas  a  tboroagb  sad  sstsasira  saslysit  of  tbs  pbsstt 
that  tba  sacctuful  ulosaua  must  kaow  aad  uadtrtlaad : 
approach,  daaioattratioa,  ulas  rssistaacs,  closiag,  sag- 
gsstioa  talliag,  daalar-tamca  solliag,  product  aashro*. 
aad  aiaay  aiora.  Evsry  aspact  is  supporttd  by  actual 
casss,  diKussioas,  aad  projacts. 

aREQQ  PUBUSHINQ  OlVItlON 

McCraw-Hill  look  Coaipaay,  lac. 


•  More  than  160  students  and  ad¬ 
visors  from  55  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  East  attended  the  seventh 
annual  conference  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  ^  at  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Retailing  in  February.  The 
one-day  program  included  lectures  by 
prominent  retailing  executives,  a  tour 
of  the  NYU  School,  a  luncheon  with 
executives  of  metropoUtan  stores,  vis¬ 
its  to  fashion  showrooms,  and  a  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  tour  of  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store.  J.  Cordon  Dakins, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retailing  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  featured  speaker. 

•  A  breakdown  of  the  1955  en¬ 
rollment  at  Bloomsburg  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  State  Teachers  College  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  has  become  the  largest 
division  of  the  college,  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  289.  This  is  compared 
with  284  in  the  Secondary  ciurit^um 
and  244  in  the  Elementary  curricu 
lum.  The  college  has  the  largest  seC' 
ond  semester  eiuollment  in  its  history 
To  prevent  a  further  increase  the  in 
coming  freshman  class  may  be  limited. 

a  E.  1'.  Halaju  and  Allen  P. 
Mitchem  headlined  the  first  annual 
oonferenoe  of  the  Denver  University 


Biing  TeacUnf  Methods 
UP-TO-DATE  with  the 

ALLEN 

ALL-STIEL 

m^0inonAlraliot' 
DaU. 


ADJUST ASLi  HIIGMT  TO  51h"— *•••:  ir'  ■  24" 
INSURES  NO  TIP-OVER!  Raiiwfiibur:  for 
Hm  rtpoir  of  oiM  tip-ovor  vou  poy  moro  fhoo 
for  many  dtmowffrofioa  toblot. 

Enoblot  offoctieo  fooching  by  audio-visual 
ftchaiouM  M  full  viow  of  sfudonts.  Racon- 
MMdod  by  losdMg  oduesfors  for  uso  M  fypiag 
clossrooms.  Now  sfoadord  oquipmanf  io  most 
forgo  schools  throughout  Uoifod  Stofos  ood 
Caoado. 

NotloiMf  dMSrIbiftor  for 
SCHNIIDIR  ADJUITAMJ  TYTtNO  DIM 
WfMo  for  beforimrStou  oboew 
THE  ALUN  NO>ICRATCN  ROOIUTAND 
oud  Otbor  Typbif-eoooi  SgedpoMivt. 

H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


SIIVE 


$6.80 

00  MofioNolly 
odvorfisod 

SWEEP-SECOND  TIMER 

For  Shorthond 
and  Typowriting 

Spocial 
School  trico 


$14.95 


A  spociil  purchoso  ORoblos  us  fo  offor  fhts 
oicoilouf  push-buffoo,  swoop -socoud  timor 
of  ON  ostromoly  low  prico.  I^g  hood  rtg 
istors  socoods  ood  smoII  hood  rogisfors 
mioufos.  Has  SO-Mioufo  coofor  rogisfor. 
OporefluMt  A  prossuro  on  fho  crowo  will 
coNsoctttivohr  start,  stop,  ood  ogoia  start  tho 
tiNwr:  a  prossuro  on  tho  sido  pio  will  briog 
both  hoods  bock  to  saro. 

1^  Educational  Timor  Company  . 

4006  Corliolo  Auo.,  loltimoro  16,  Md.  I 

I  Sood  mo  .  twoop-socood  timors  of  | 

Itbo  spocial  school  prico  of  SI4.9S  oueb.  ■ 
Fully  guoroNtood  or  moNoy  rotuodod.  | 

I  Nemo _  I 

I  School/Addrooo  _______________  | 
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New!. ..Typing! 


Applied  Office  Typewriting 

Dr.  Vern  A.  Friarh,  New  York 

The  real  McCoy!  A  30-penod  kit  of  business 
forms,  snap-out  carbons,  etc.,  with  a  64-page 
job-instruction  manual.  Genuine:  forms  and 
production  work  from  real  firms  —  General 
Motors.  Lever  Hros.,  American  Airlines,  SatEve- 
Post,  etc.  Authentic:  based  on  author’s  doctoral 
study  of  what  clerical  typists  really  do.  Drills  for 
number  mastery.  Many  “jobs”  from  haml written 
copy  and  rough  drafts.  Ready  April  I.  Order 
now. 


Tabulation  Typing 

Dr.  Jamea  M.  Thonipaon,  ilUnoie 

A  64-page  book  that  makes  tabulation  easy  and 
understandable.  Features  backspace-centering 
methods  but  provides  other  methods.  A  com¬ 
plete  key.  Speed  goals  for  each  exercise.  Cover¬ 
age  is  complete:  basic  tables  . . .  oversized  tables 
.  .  .  boxing  and  ruling  .  .  .  headings,  including 
braced  and  slanted  .  .  .  footnotes  .  .  .  financial 
statements  .  .  .  preparing  tables  from  unar¬ 
ranged  copy.  An  intensive  course.  Ready  May  1. 
Order  now. 

Progressive  Typewriting 
Speed  Tests 

Prof.  Dick  Mount,  Arizorut 

“Copy  Control”  at  its  superb  best!  A  book  of 
168  timed  writings  on  business  letters,  minutely 
graduated  in  length,  difficulty,  and  vocabulary. 
TiMits  of  1  to  5  minutes,  on  speed  rungs  from  2.5 
to  RX)  warn.  In  Une-for-line  facsimile  type.  In¬ 
stant-scoring  speed  scales.  Speed  with  accuracy! 
Ready  April  1.  Order  now. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGrate-HUl  Book  Company^  Inr. 

Sew  York  30,  330  W.  42nd  St.  Dallu  2.  501  Elm  St. 

Chicago  30,  4655  Chase  Ave.  Toronto  4.  253  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Francisco  4.  6H  Poat  St  Uondon  E.  C.  4,  05  Farringdoo  St. 
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laisiness  administration  sch<M)l.  Spe¬ 
cial  sessions  which  followed  discussed 
problems  of  accounting,  finance,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  management,  marketing, 
sales,  advertising,  and  secretarial  pro¬ 
cedures,  among  other  topics. 


GENERAL 

•  The  National  Office  Management 
Association,  in  collaboration  with  the 
United  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  continue  to  co-sponsor  a  test 
program  designed  s|>ecifically  to  as¬ 
sist  employers  of  office  personnel  to 
determine  the  ptirformanc*e  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  job  Ix'ginners  in  five  different 
areas  of  office  employment.  These  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Entrance  Tests  are  en¬ 
dorsed  and  operated  by  these  two 
national  associations  as  an  entirely 
non-profit  service  to  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  skill  tests  are  designed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ability  or  inability  on  the 
part  of  beginiu'r  job  applicants  to 
irerform  sustaint'd  work  of  the  type 
actually  required  on  the  job.  Tests  are 
available  to  measure  skill  in  stenog¬ 
raphy,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  cal¬ 
culating  machine  operation,  and  gen¬ 
eral  offic-e  and  clerical  work.  Write 
for  a  descriptive  booklet  to  the  Joint 
(xMiunittee  on  Tests,  132  West  Chel- 
ten  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Perm- 
sylvania. 

•  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  animated  cartoon  film,  “It's 
Everybody’s  Business,”  has  won  the 
Freedom  Foundation’s  top  motion- 
picture  award.  Produced  for  the 
Chamber  in  co-operation  with  E.  1. 
duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  film  has 
had  more  than  9,U00  showings  by 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  trade 
associations,  and  business  firms,  in 
addition  to  telecasts  by  266  stations. 

The  film  has  been  of  special  value 
to  business  teachers  of  junior  and 
senior  higli  school  classes.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  in  16  mm.  or  35  nun.  from 
state  and  loc'ul  chambers  of  commerce, 
or  from  the  Education  Department, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  It  runs  22  minutes. 

•  Appointments  of  Lois  Corbeil  as 
special  promotions  manager  and  Kita 
Amstein  as  sales  promotion  represen¬ 
tative  have  been  announced  by  A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  Chicago.  Miss  Corbeil 
will  direct  the  company’s  expandi?d 
educational  program,  working  with 
educators  in  organizing  classroom  in¬ 
struction  on  duplicating  techniques. 
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supervising  infomtation  jwrvices  to 
schools,  and  directing  the  preparation 
of  company  school  workbooks  aiul 
other  teacher  aids.  She  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  this  work  by  Miss  Amstein. 

•  Swingline,  Si>eed  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  is  awarding  a  four-year  $3,00U 
scholarship  to  the  high  school  student 
who  can  best  explain  in  500  words  or 
less,  “Why  1  Want  to  Go  to  College.” 
Competition  closes  May  30.  Students 
who  wish  an  entry  blank  should  send 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Swingline  College  Contest  Board, 
32-01  Queens  ^ulevard.  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  New  York. 

•  The  eighth  annual  Southern  Cali- 
foniia  Business  Show  will  be  held  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  April 
12-15.  The  show  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants.  Officials  in  charge  in¬ 
clude  Robert  G.  ('hapman,  general 


chairman,  and  Roy  E.  McRann,  Wal-  [ 
ter  (ailley,  Edward  J.  BttaumoiU,  Jack  | 
U.  Gardiner,  and  John  B.  Farrell.  | 

•  More  than  seventy  million  dollars 
were  lost  by  American  businesses  last 
year  because  of  illegible  handwriting, 
Albert  G.  Frost,  president  of  the 
Handwriting  Foundation,  has  esti¬ 
mated.  “Plain,  legible  handwriting 
seems  to  be  a  disappearing  art  in  this 
country,”  Frost  said. 

He  cited  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
losing  $^,000  annually  “because  girls 
couldn't  write  call  tickets  plainly.” 
The  company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  initiated 
a  training  program  to  teach  employees 
to  write  more  legibly.  Losses  due  to 
poor  handwriting  amounted  to  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  annual  gross 
sales  of  five  companies.  Frost  said, 
but  “in  dollars  and  cents  the  amount 
is  staggering.” 
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SHORTHAND 
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tockNiouof  of  your  thortliaiid  studoNts. 

Thst  i«  what  yuu  are  afforded  when 
you  incorporate  Dicution  Dik  ihort- 
hand  phonograph  records  in  your 
classes. 
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flatable  plastic  cushion  in  its  copying 
device.  By  inflating  the  cushion,  the 
Contura  can  compensate  for  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  any  material  to  he  copied.  After 
an  exposure  of  about  ten  seconds,  the 
negative  is  run  through  the  dry-process 
developing  unit,  the  Constat.  Copies 
are  produced  in  about  40  seconds,  with 
no  special  daric-room  facilities  re¬ 
quired.  The  Contura-Constat  is  avail¬ 
able  in  two  sizes,  8Vk  by  14  and  8  by 
10  inches.  It  plugs  into  any  sodcet. 


tified,  with  complete  operating  instruc¬ 
tions  printed  on  permanently  attached 
metal  decals. 


Portabl«  plus  Tabwiotlon 

Underwood  Corporation,  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  offering  a 
medium-priced  portable  typewriter 
with  a  tabulation  feature  usually  avail¬ 
able  only  on  higher-priced  models. 
Color-styled  in  non^re  Brewster 
green,  this  new  Universal  portable  can 
tabulate  to  any  position  where  the  tab¬ 
ulator-stop  key  has  been  set.  It  also 
offers  a  balanced  segment  shift,  car¬ 
riage-centralizing  lock,  exclusive  See- 
Set  margins,  automatic  ribbon  reverse, 
and  a  margin  release  key  that  controk 
both  right  and  left  margins. 


•  A  low-cost  profesional  paper  cut¬ 
ter  has  been  produced  by  Michael  Lith, 
Inc.,  145  West  145th  Street,  New 
York  36.  The  14-inch  heavy-steel  man¬ 
ual  cutter  is  automatically  lodced  with 
a  safety  latch  after  each  cut 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 


Thesa  Things  I  Know 

I  have  planted  a  garden,  so  I  know 
what  faith  is.  I  have  seen  poplar  trees 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  so  I  know  what* 
grace  is.  1  have  listened  to  birds  car¬ 
oling,  so  I  know  what  music  is. 

I  have  seen  a  morning  without 
clouds  after*  showers,  so  I  know  what 
beauty  is.  I  have  read  a  book  beside 
a  wo(^  fire,  so  I  know  what  content¬ 
ment  is.*  1  have  seen  the  miracle  of 
the  sunset,  so  I  know  what  grandeur 
k. 

And,  because  I  have  perceived  all 
these  things,*  I  know  what  wealth  is. 
(84)  -Cappers  Weekly 
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SimpIMud  Color  DupUcoting 

Color  duplicating  and  the  use  of 
new  contract-drying  inks  are  simplified 
on  the  new  hand-operated  Model  432 
mimeograph  introduced  by  A.  B.  Didc 
Company,  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue, 


Chicago.  The  system  is  simplified  by 
two  iiu  pads,  which  can  be  used  at  one 
time.  The  black  inked  pad  is  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  pliofilin,  and  a  clean 
second  pad  can  then  be  added  for  color 
inks.  Other  features  are  an  automatic- 
inking  enclosed  cylinder,  hairline  reg- 
ktratioo,  and  automatic  dual  roll  feed. 
The  machine  will  feed  a  full  ream  of 
paper,  a  mafor  time-saving  feature. 

Op«ating  oootrok  are  olswly  kko- 


New  Products  In  Brio# 


•  A  Blackboard  Spinner,  which  can 
be  attached  to  any  classroom  black¬ 
board  to  make  a  game  out  of  any  sub- 
feet,  is  available  for  only  $2  from  Spin¬ 
a-test  Company,  Department  170,  Post 
OflSce  Box  241,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal¬ 
if  cmiia. 


Tho  Traveler  and 
Dame  Fortune 


A  weary  traveler  who  had  had 
many  misfortunes  came  upon  a  deep 
well  and,  after  refreshing  himself* 
with  a  cool  drink,  lay  down  at  the 
very  brink  of  the  well  to  sleep. 

Dame  Fortune  soon  appeared  and 
awakened  him,  saying,*  “If  you  fall 
into  the  well,  I  shall  receive  the  blame 
and  shall  get  an  ill  name  among  men, 
who  are  too  apt  to*  blame  me  for  their 
troubles,  although  their  own  folly 
usually  brings  dietr  troubles  upon 
them." 

( Every  man  is,*  to  a  degree,  master 
of  his  own  fate.)  (87)— Adapted  from 
Aesop’s  Fables 


PortobU  Pliofocopiur  Dwplicatus  wMiin  Suconds 


For  a  long  while,  researchers  have 
■ought  a  portable  photocopying  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  allow  them  to  dupli¬ 
cate  source  material  at  the  site  of  their 
investigations.  At  last  the  problem  is 
solved.  A  low-cost,  two-part  photo 
copier,  which  reproduces  “flat”  mate¬ 
rial  as  well  as  hard-to-reach  matter, 
has  been  introduced  by  F.  C.  Ludwig, 
Inc.,  of  (Md  Saybrook,  Connecticut. 

The  Contura-Constat  owes  its  ex¬ 
treme  versatility  to  an  exclusive  in- 
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The  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter  has  an  unmatched 
standard  of  quality  —  and  at  this  SPECIAL  PRICE,  is 
an  unmatched  standard  of  value.  Providing  the  utmost  in 
speed,  accuracy  and  performance,  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic 
is  built  for  long,  hard  use.  The  master  control  selects 
the  correct  touch  tension  for  each  operator,  keeping  the 
machine  in  perfect  balance  at  all  times,  with  exact  alignment 
and  uniform  key  pressure.  Its  in.stant  riblwn  reverse 
mechanism  adds  30%  to  ribbon  life,  allowing  complete  use 
of  the  entire  ribbon.  leadership  features  for  efficiency  and 
ease  of  typing  include  quick-action  line  spacing,  keyset 
tabulation,  visible  and  automatic  margin  setting, 
quick-switch  platen  and  speed-spaced  keyboard 
w'ith  finger-formed  keytops. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  ^  STUDENT'S  TYRING  PROGRESS  CHART 

A  helpful  leaching  aid  altered  by  R.  C.  Allen  tutinec*  Machines,  Inc., 
Educational  Dept.,  67$  Front  Ave..  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It's  free 
to  typing  teochers  on  reguesl. 

R.C.Allen  Business  Machinesjne. 

67$  Front  Ave.  N.W.,  Grond  Rapids,  Micb. 


Sfl  IT,  tIT  IT,  TOIOIT  IT 
The  VtiOwettc  Merfln  is  en  eicluiive 
tembinelien  el  visible  enrf  csinelelelr 
eulemetic  merein  settlne.  timely  meve 
cerriee*  te  desired  pesilien  end  teusb 
Ibe  set  key  .  .  .  evi<k,  smeelb,  surel 


INTIICMANCIAail  RtATIN 
Teerh  on  the  moshine  Ibet  (Ives  you 
tbe  10  second  "Owidi-lerltcb"  plebM, 
Ibet  mokes  the  VIsOmelk  e  specieliied 
writino  meebine. 


llNI  IRACINO 

teve  miles  el  *'reecb“  witb  ene  seece 
movement  el  tbe  lever  for  tinole  seec- 
lofi  twe-teece  movement  for  deeble 
teecinoi  end  three- ipece  movement  ler 
Irlete  seeclnf. 


jCioe  Keyboard  with  keytouch  adjustable  to  each  operator ! 


Sav«t  up  to  50%  hand  motion 
—and  offorti 

Never  before  have  so  many  time-and- 
effort  saving  features  been  placed  on  an 
adding  machine. 

Every  key  operates  the  motor  —  so  you 
can  now  forget  the  motor  bar.  No  more 
back-and-forth  hand  motion  from  keys 
to  motor  bar. 

And  keys  are  instantly  adjustable  to 
each  operator's  touch!  No  wonder  oper* 
ators  are  so  enthusiastic  about  it  They 


do  their  work  faster  —  and  with  up  to 
■50%  less  effort.  New  operating  advan¬ 
tages!  New  quietness!  New  beauty! 

“Live”  Keyboard  with  Adjustable  Key- 
touch  plus  8  other  time-saving  features 
combined  only  on  the  National  Adding 
Machine:  Automatic  Clear  Signal  .  .  . 
Subtractions  in  red  . . .  Automatic  Credit 
Balance,  in  red  .  .  .  Automatic  space-up 
of  tape  when  total  prints  .  .  .  Large  An¬ 
swer  Dials  . . .  Easy-touch  Key  Action  . . . 
Full-Visible  Keyboard  with  Automatic 
Ciphers  .  .  .  Rugged-Duty  Construction. 


a  Nstiswi  “Os  Lms”  oeeima  IS— Mw 

is  an  investment  that  quickly  pays 
for  itaelf  with  the  time-and -eSort  it 
Mvea,  and  then  continue*  savings 
a*  added  yearly  profit. 

One  hour  a  day  saved  with  this 
remarkable  new  National  wiU,  in 
the  average  office,  repay  100%  a 
year  on  the  investment.  See  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  today,  on  your  own  work. 
Call  the  nearest  National  branch 
office  or  National  dealer. 


*TMss  MBS.  u.  a.  esT.  see. 
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